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CAHILL BROS 


519 W 45th St. 
NEW YORK CITY. -- 


The Projector That Made Night Football Possible, 
That Quadrupled the Gate Receipts 


And Paid the Whole 


For years now gridirons at Harvard, Yale, Brown. 
Amherst. New York, Cornell, Pennsylvania, the Army. 
the Navy. Lehigh, Penn State, Ohio State, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Chicago. Northwestern, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Lowa, 
Missouri and many, many other Colleges, North, South, 
East and West, have been lighted exclusively by the 
Cahill Duplex Projector. 


From those Colleges we have letters expressing the 
greatest satisfaction in their Cahill illuminations. Under 
them. on scores of college fields, actual football is played 
right through the difficult twilight hour and long after 


dark. 


Soon Directors of Athletics said to us, “If Harvard and 
Yale. Illinois and Chicago, the Army and the Navy, can 
risk their precious "Varsity teams in actual play against 
the second teams under Cahill illuminations, why can- 
not we play our early games at night?” So we studied 
out for them an especially fine illumination for actual 
games. 


Under those illuminations, intercollegiate football for 
spectators has now been played at night for three years. 
The University of Cincinnati played in 1926. The Col- 
lege of William and Mary in 1927. Last fall several other 
colleges began night games. notably Drake University 
at Des Moines. From three to five times as many people 
came at night as had come to the same games in the 
afternoon. At every College from which we have a re- 


Cost the First Night. 


port, the first game more than paid for the entire cost of 
the Cahill illumination. At Drake University, we under- 
stand, the “gate” of the first night game exceeded the 
“gate” of the same game last year on a fine afternoon by 
the whole cost of the Cahill illumination, installed and 
lighted up, and about $2.000 more. The “gate” of the 
second game was even larger: 


Thus, night football has been not an advertising stunt, 
nor an achievement of salesmanship, but a natural evo- 
lution. From the: goodness of Cahill illuminations on 
their practice fields, the college men themselves evolved 
the idea of actual games at night. 


Others may now tell you they can light your field as 
well as Cahills can. Then please remember that a long 
list of great Colleges previously used the best lights of 
other makes. But when they saw a Cahill illumination. 
they threw out what they already had installed and paid 
for, and ordered Cahill projectors. 


Some of them are Technological Schools. Others have 
great Electrical and Engineering Departments. The 
Army and Navy Engineers are world famed. They know 
the best the world affords in lighting. They buy the best 
for their great teams. Can you afford to experiment with 
anything else? 


Cahill Bros. 


519 W. 45th Street New York City 
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The June Journal 

CCORDING to a custom which has been estab- 

lished in the last few years the June number of 
THE ATHLETC JOURNAL will be largely devoted to a 
review of: the year in sports in the schools and col- 
leges. It is hoped that the JOURNAL subscribers will 
freely contribute short articles dealing with innova- 
tions, proven experiments and progress in athletics. 
We shall be pleased to publish in that issue re- 
ports of construction of new athletic buildings and 
grounds; changes in coaching personnel and any 
other items that will be of interest to the coaching 
profession. Will you kindly send in any such articles 
of interest and thus help the game by keeping all 
acquainted with new developments. 





National Collegiate Athletic 

Association Meets 
HE Eight Annual National Collegiate Athletic 
Association Track and Field Meet will be held 
June 8th and 9th, 1929 on Stagg Field, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. Last year athletes from sixty-one colleges com- 
peted in what was generally recognized as having 
been the greatest (greatest from the standpoint of 
records made) meet ever held in this country under 

the English standards of measurement. 

The N. C. A. A. Swimming Meet will be held March 
29th and 30th at Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri. The meet last year was held at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Twenty colleges and uni- 
versities scattered from the Atlantic Coast to the 
Pacific Coast and representing six intercollegiate 
leagues and conferences entered their best swimmers 
in the meet. 

The Second Annual N. C. A. A. Wrestling Cham- 
pionships will be held this year, the time and place 
to be announced later. The first meet was held last 
year at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. Forty con- 
testants representing sixteen colleges or universities 
participated in this meet. The fourteen men who 
composed the American Olympic Wrestling Team last 
year were either college or ex-college men. 


The April Journal 
2 DESCRIPTION of the track men on the College 





Honor Roll whose names do not appear in this 

issue will be given in the April ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL. The N. C. A. A. Track and Field Rules 
Book for 1929 should be on sale by the time the 
March JOURNALS are in the hands of the subscribers. 
There are two things that should be made clear 
regarding the College Track and Field Honor Roll 
that is published each year in the Track Rules Book. 
First, the college track coaches themselves, having 
sent in the records and later having revised the sug- 
gested list, are responsible for the names which 
appear each year on the Roll of Honor. Second, no 
attempt has been made to select the outstanding indi- 
vidual in each event. Rather, those who have made 
the best records are given prominence. The chances 
are that the list given under each event contains the 
name of the best college athlete for the year. 
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MODELS by Wifaen 
GIVE GREATER 








PLAYABILITY 


PERFECT SHAPE 
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RETAINS SHAPE 
LONGER than any 


other ball on the market 
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GREATER PLAYABILITY 


The Greatest Endorsement Ever Known 

This will be the sixth consecutive year that Wilson Basket 
Balls have received the adoption for exclusive use as official 
balls in the great interscholastic tournament made up of the 
champion state teams of the entire United States. We ask 
you: ‘Could there be any great recognition of Superior Play- 
ing Merits? 


The Basket Ball with Increased Playability 


This means: 
A ball that has greater speed 
A ball that bounces more accurately 
A ball that is perfectly built 
A ball that has lasting shape 


The greatest improvements known to basket ball manufac- 
ture have been introduced through Wilson Basket Balls. 
PATENT DOUBLE CROSS LAID LINING, PATENT 
DOUBLE LACING, VALVE TYPE INFLATION AND 
OTHER IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS. 


Now, Leading Again 
The new Wilson Super Official Basket Ball brings added ad- 


vantages. Every progressive coach is bound to be interested. 


Factory Tested 

This Super Official Wilson Basket Ball has been placed un- 
der the most rigid tests which correspond to the block test- 
ing of motors by up-to-date automobile manufacturers. This 
is another Wilson innovation which makes doubly certain a 


high standard of. PLAYABILITY. 


What This Means 

This assures dealer and purchaser of receiving balls that are 
as near perfection in Playability as it is possible to make 
them. No wonder that in important tournaments, where 
the decision rests upon fine construction, careful workman- 
ship and playability that the Wilson ball receives official 
adoption. 





We Want You to See the Actual Ball 


THIS BALL MUST BE PLAYED TO BE APPRECIATED 

We have such respect for this new Official Basket Ball that we want to actually get one into your 
hands that you, too, may see for yourself how really fine it is. We want you to try it out with your 
team and become fully aware of the exceptional merits built into this Super Official Ball. Get in touch 
with your dealer. He will have advance samples. Be sure to see this ball. 






NEW YORK 


BASKET BALL EQUIPMENT 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 





CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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W coaches are already making their plans for the busy 


baseball season just around the corner. May we sug- 
gest that this is the time to get in touch with a nearby 
D&M dealer or write direct to us for the Official 1929 Rules and 
the new D&M Spring and Summer Catalog of Athletic Goods. 


Order Dé?M Equipment throughout and you can forget that part 
of the baseball program once and for all. 


New D&M Baseball Uniform 
Catalog just off the press. 
Write for copy. 





Hugh Critz Natural Scoop 
No. G97X 


The best known Ath- 
letic Coaches have 
written a complete 
series of instruc 

Famous Players Glove 


tional sport booklets. No. G92 





Ask for them 
at D&M Dealers 


or write direct. 





D&M BASEBALL GLOVES, MITTS, BALLS, BATS, 
etc. have been the diamond’s standard as long as the é 
oldest player alive today can remember. Pat Collins Mitt No. 703 


LUCKY DOG DsM cman Baseball No. 190 
ATHLETIC GOODS 


THE DRAPE R-MAYNARD CO.,PLYMOUTH .N.H. 


NEW YORK ------- SAN FRANCISCO --------- SUTTON, QUEBEC 
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A fast 120 yard hurdle race, Ohio Wesleyan, Colgate and Detroit College in the lead 


The Birthplace of Baseball 


UR great National game of 

baseball has received much pub- 

licity by many great organiza- 
tions that have federated for the one 
purpose of directing the minds of the 
nation toward the greatest of ail 
spring and summer sports. Many men 
mention the fact that baseball is 
strictly of American origin, but are 
doubtful as to where and when the 
game was originated. 

The game of baseball was origi- 
nated by Abner Doubleday and first 
played in Cooperstown, New York in 
1839 five years after James Fenimore 
Ceoper of the same village became a 
nevelist of international fame. 

A friendly controversy arose in 
1905 between A. G. Spalding a fa- 
mous sportsman, and Henry Chad- 
wick known as the “Father of Base- 





By Lester G. Bursey 


ball” with reference to the origin and 
the history of baseball. They failed 
to reach an agreement but rather 
than drop this important question, 
they summoned a special baseball 
commission to investigate and report 
their findings. 

It will be interesting to note that 





ASEBALL, a purely Ameri- 

can game, had its origin in 
an historic setting. Its inventor, 
young Abner Doubleday, after- 
wards graduated from West 
Point and became a general in 
the United States Army during 
the Civil War. 





these men selected the leading sports- 
men of their time to act on this com- 
mittee. They were A. G. Mills of N. 
Y., a baseball enthusiast of Civil War 
times; Hon. Arthur P. Gorman, for- 
mer U. S. Senator from Maryland; 
the Hon. Morgan G. Bulkeley, U. S. 
Senator from Connecticut and form- 
erly Governor of that state; N. E. 
Young of Washington, D. C., a veteran 
ball player, and the first secretary of 
the National Baseball League; Alfred 
J. Reach of Philadelphia, and presi- 
dent of the A. A. U. Mr. James Sulli- 
van was appointed secretary of the 
commission, and for three years he 
conducted an extensive correspond- 
ence in collecting data as well as fol- 
lowing various clues. When all the 
available data had been collected, the 
commission examined it for months. 
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Doubleday Field—1928—After a Few Improvements 


It was recalled that Col. James Lee, 
who was one of the moving spirits in 
the original effort to popularize base- 
ball in New York City, and an organ- 
izer of the Knickerbocker Ball Club 
in 1845, had asserted that the game of 
baseball was chosen instead of cricket 
and in opposition to it on the very 
ground that the former was purely 
an American game. 

The American source of baseball is 
traced to the game of “One Old Cat” 
which was a favorite among the boys 
in Colonial times. This was played 
by three boys—a thrower, a catcher, 
and a batsman. 

The final decision of the commis- 
sion was unanimous, and was pub- 
lished early in 1908. The decision cov- 
ered two points, the first rejecting the 
alleged connection of baseball with 
“Rounders,” the second fixing the 
time and place of the origin of base- 
ball in America. Under the first head 
the commission decided that baseball 
is of American origin, and has no 
traceable connection whatever with 
“Rounders,” or any other foreign 
game. 

It was the second point in the de- 
cision, however, that added historic 
lustre to a village already famous in 
romance. The commission decided 
“that the first scheme for playing 
baseball, according to the best evi- 
dence obtainable to date, was devised 
by Abner Doubleday at Cooperstown, 
N. Y., in 1839.” 

Up to this time of this investiga- 
tion it had been supposed that the 
modern game of baseball originated 
in New York City. But Abner 
Graves, a mining engineer of Denver, 
convinced the commission that the 
real origin of the game must be 
sought elsewhere. 


Graves was a boy playfellow of 
Abner Doubleday in Cooperstown in 
1839. He was present when Double- 
day outlined with a stick in the dirt 
the present diamond shaped baseball 
field, indicating the location of the 
players in the field; he afterward saw 
him make a diagram of the field on 
paper, with a crude pencil memoran- 
dum of the rules for his new game, 
which he called “Baseball.” 


It is of interest to note that Abner 
Doubleday the inventor of baseball, 
went from his school in Cooperstown 
to West Point, where he was gradu- 
ated in 1842 and served in the Civil 
War attaining to the rank of Major 
General. Baseball was then taken up 
by the United States Army and dur- 
ing the years of peace that followed, 
it spread the fever of this pastime 
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throughout the length and breadth of 
the United States. 

About ten years ago the Coopers- 
town Chamber of Commerce started a 
campaign to raise money in order to 
purchase the historic field where the 
first and original game of baseball 
was played. Dr. E. L. Pitcher, a local 
dentist now of Albany, N. Y., was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Doubleday 
Field Committee. 

Many articles concerning this his- . 
toric field were published in various 
magazines stressing this campaign. 
Also hundreds of letters were writ- 
ten by Dr. Pitcher to leading baseball 
magnates to aid in purchasing the 
original field. 

In 1923 a special vote was called by 
the village president at which time 
the local tax-payers voted to have the 
Chamber of Commerce sell the field to 
the village of Cooperstown. 


The account of this particular mat- 
ter as printed in the local paper “The 
Freeman’s Journal’? Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 26, 1923, is as follows: 

“Doubleday Field Now Owned by 
Cooperstown.” 

“The village of Cooperstown is now 
the owner of Doubleday Field. At 
Oneonta on Saturday at a special term 
of Supreme Court Justice A. L. Kel- 
logg granted the motion of District 
Attorney Adrain A. Pierson and the 
formal order was handed down 
authorizing the Chamber of Com- 
merce to sell the field to the village. 

“The motion was made pursuant to 
a vote by the tax-payers by an over- 
whelming majority the sum needed to 
complete the purchase. The greater 
part of the original purchase price 
was raised by popular subscription 
by a committee of the Chamber of 

(Continued on page 41) 























1919—The first game on Doubleday Field after its purchase by the Chamber of Commerce 
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The College Honor Roll in 
Track and Field 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL for three 
years to present to its read- 
ers a study of the form that is 
used by the leading track and 
field men of the colleges. In 
track and field as in no other gy 
sport, an All-American team is 
possible as track and field per- 
formances are measurable and com- 
parable. The national Track and 
Field Rules Committee of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association which 
compiles this roll each year has 
arbitrarily decided to list the five men 
in each event with the best records; 
when several tie for fifth place, the 
names of all are given. 
In the 1928 honor roll 
are found representa- 
tives from forty-nine 
colleges. Never before 
since this honor roll 
method of designating 
the best performers was 


& has been the custom of THE 


Alabama Polytechnic Inst. 


By John L. Griffith 


Forty-nine colleges are repre- 
sented in the College Honor Roll 
Track and Field for 1928. 


events. 

In eleven of the fifteen events, the 
best record for 1928 is better than 
that of the year before. Only in the 
220 yard dash, the 880 and the 220 
low hurdles is the best record on the 
present roll below that of the previous 
one. In the mile run, Kiser of Wash- 


seeeeeessces TTITIIIIII 


The Colleges represented on the 


1928 Honor Roll 


Univ. of Missouri 


Hamm of Georgia Tech, who 
headed the list of broad jumpers 
in 1927 with a record of 24 feet, 
11%4 inches, is at the top again 
with a leap of 25 feet, 11% 
inches, nearly a foot farther. 
None of the four other men who 
qualified for the present honor 
roll equaled Hamm’s 1927 rec- 
ord, although their average is better 
than that of the men in corresponding 
positions on the 1927 roll. In addi- 
tion to leading the jumpers by a wide 
margin, Hamm placed among the 
leaders in both the 100 yard dash and 
the 220 yard dash, in neither of which 
event was he honored on the 1927 roll. 
This may be said to 
entitle him to first hon- 
ors for 1928, as he is 
the only athlete to be 
placed on the roll in 
three events. Fred 
Alderman of Michigan 
State, achieved similar 


inaugurated, have there 
been so many star 100 
yard dash men. Eleven 
men negotiated this dis- 
tance 
tying for fifth place; 
Bracey, Simpson, Albers 
and Hester were se- 
lected for the four first 
places. In the 220 
yards, all men who won 
places were honor men 
in the 100 yards as well. 
Of the fifteen sprinters 
only two had won honor- 
able mention in the pre- 
ceding years; Hester 
two years ago was cred- 
ited with a 9.7 seconds 
in the Michigan-Ohio 
Dual and Borah with 
that time in the Wash- 
ington Relays last year. 

The honor roll is not 
confined to any particu- 
lar section of the coun- 
try. Maine and Califor- 


in 9.8 seconds, 








Albion College 
Bowdoin College 
Brigham Young Univ. 


Central State T’chers Col. 


(Mt. Pleasant, Mich.) 
Univ. of Chicago 
Columbia Univ. 
Cornell Univ. 
Denver Univ. 
Georgetown Univ. 
Georgia Tech. 
Harvard University 
Univ. of Idaho 
Univ. of Illinois 
Univ. of Indiana 
Univ. of Iowa 
Univ. of Kansas 


Kansas State T’chers Col. 


McKendree College 
Univ. of Maine 

Univ. of Miami 

Univ. of Michigan 
Michigan State College 
Michigan State Normal 


Monmouth College 
Northwestern Univ. 
Univ. of Notre Dame 
Oberlin College 

Ohio State Univ. 
Ohio Wesleyan Univ. 
Univ. of Oklahoma 
Univ. of Oregon 
College of the Ozarks 
Penn State 

Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Purdue Univ. 

Rice Institute 

St. Xavier College 

U. of Southern California 


Southern Methodist Univ. 


Stanford Univ. 

Syracuse University 
Texas A& M 

Univ. of Texas 

Univ. of Washington 
Washington State College 
Univ. of Wisconsin 

Yale University 
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honors in 1927, being 
placed in the 100, 220 
and 440. 

Although several ath- 
letes are included in two 
events, Bracey of Rice 
Institute is the only 
man to be placed first in 
more than one. He 
leads the large field of 
sprinters in the 100 yard 
dash with the time of 
9.5 seconds, and is the 
only one to negotiate 
the 220 in less than 21 
seconds. His mark of 
20.9 does not compare, 
however, with Fred 
Alderman’s 20.5 in the 
1927 honor roll. 

Rather unusual is the 
fact that of the seventy- 
eight men on the pres- 
ent honor roll, nine, or 
nearly one-eighth, had 
never taken part in 
track and field events 





nia, Michigan and Texas and many 
states between are represented. Stan- 
ford University of California leads 
all institutions in the number of rep- 
resentatives on the roll with seven 
men in eight events. The University 
of Washington is represented by four 
men in five events, Southern Califor- 
nia by four men in as many events, 
and Ohio State and the University of 
Michigan each by three men in four 


ington equaled the time of 4:17.6 
made by Conger of Iowa State in 
1927. 

The greatest advances seem to have 
been made in the field events. In the 
hammer throw, four men bettered the 
record made by the leading performer 
in this event in 1927. In the javelin 
and the shot put, three men in each 
event improved upon the best 1927 
mark. 


previous to their collegiate competi- 
tion. These men are not confined to 
any one event or class of events, but 
include Elder and Wolfe in the 
sprints, Kennedy in the hurdles, 
Wylie in the mile, Abbott and Bulla- 
more in two miles, Wright and Lapp 
in the hammer throw, and Rinehart 
in the javelin. 

In addition to these, several other 
men had not before their collegiate 
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COLLEGIATE HONOR ROLL 


100 YARDS DASH 


Bracey (Rice Institute) .......... 9.5s........Texas Relays. 
Bimpson (Ohio State) = .---.--Ohio Relays. 

Albers (Denver) ............ one Be Rocky Mountain Conference Meet. 
Hester (Michigan) .................. 9.7s. (Heat) Big Ten Conference Mect. 
Barnes (Oberlin) ................-.-. 9 Ohio Conference Meet. 

Borah (Southern California) Stanford-So. California Dual Meet. 
Elder (Notre Dame) 9 (Heat) Drake Relays. 

Foster (Washington State).. Washington Relays. 

French (Harvard) .................. 9 .....Harvard-Yale Dual Meet. 

Hamm (Georgia Tech - ..Southern Conference Meet. 
Mostrom (Bowdoin) ... Brown-Bowdoin Dual Meet. 
Lambacher (Ohio Wesleyan) . 8s a Ohio Conference Meet. 















Snider (Ala. Poly.) ... 9.8s...... .Ga.-Fla.-Ala. Poly. Triangular Meet. 

Wibecan (Pittsburgh) cauuantel ’ 9.83........Pittsburgh- West Virginia Dual Meet. 

Wolfe (Miami) . sceseeeeee 9.88........Miami-Cin’nati-Ohio Triangular Meet. 
“220 YARDS DASH 

Bracey (Rice Institute).......... 20.9s........National Collegiate Meet. 

Barnes (Oberlin) ..............-.....21.08........ Ohio Conference Meet. 

Foster (Seinen State) . .-21.0s...,...I[daho-Washington State Dual Meet. 

Hamm (Georgia Tech) .. soil ecaieal Southern Conference Meet. 

Simpson (Ohio State)............ 21.2s........(Heat) Big Ten Conference Meet. 

Wibecan (Pittsburgh) ............ / ae ...Pittsburgh- Penn State Dual Meet. 
440 _YARDS RUN 

Spencer (Stanford) ................ fk wo National Collegiate Meet. 

Ross (Yale) ......... -a-..+++-48.48........ Yale-Pennsylvania Dual Meet. 

Walter (Northwestern) ountaal 48.5s........ Big Ten Conference Meet. 


Barbuti (Syracuse) 48.8s.......I.C.A.A.A.A. Meet. 
fa 48.8s.......Chicago-Indiana Dual Meet. 
Snider (Ala. Poly. ) ..................48.86........ Ga. Tech-Ala. Poly. Dual Meet. 


880 YARDS RUN 











Gist (Chicago) 1m.54.4s. National Collegiate Meet. 
White (Illinois) 1m.55.1s. Big Ten Conference Meet. 
Martin (Purdue)................ 1m.55.4s. Purdue-Indiana Dual Meet. 





Missouri-Kansas Dual Meet. 
So. California-Stanford Dual Meet. 


Epstein (Missouri) ............ 
Gloege (So. California) ....1m.55.6s........ 





1 MILE RUN 
Kiser (Univ. of Wash) ....4m.17.6s........ National Collegiate Meet. 
Cox (Penn State).............. 4m.20.0s........I.C.A.A.A.A. Indoor Meet. 


Martin (Purdue) a Indiana State Meet. 
Brunson (Rice).................. Southwest Conference Meet. 
Potter (Mich. State N.)..4m. ‘22. ‘2s Lena Michigan State Meet. 
Wylie (Michigan State)....4m.22.2s........ Central Intercollegiates. 





2 MILE RUN 
Abbott (Illinois).................. 9m.23.7s........,Big Ten Conference Meet. 
Cleaver (Idaho). 9m.32s. Los Angeles Intercollegiate Meet. 





Hagen (Columbia) ............9m.37.2s........1.C.A.A.A.A. Indoor Meet. 

Brown (Mich. State)........ 9m.37.6s........ Central Intercollegiate Meet. 

Bullamore (Wisconsin) ..9m.37.7s........ N. U., 
120 YARDS HIGH HURDLES 

Anderson (U. of Wash.)......14.4s........Pacific Coast Conference Meet. 

Kane (Ohio Wesleyan)............ a National Collegiate Meet. 

Cooper (Michigan) ...[llinois-Michigan Dual Meet. 


Kelley (Oregon) ..........-.00+.--14.86.....0«. Oregon-Washington State Dual Meet. 





Nichols (Stanford) ........ 14.88... .. California-Stanford Dual Meet. 


, Chicago, Wis. Quad. Meet. 


220 YARDS LOW HURDLES 





Cuhel (Iowa) ........ 23.2s. National Collegiate Meet. 
Brown (Southern Meth. )........ 23. icciencd Southwest Conference Meet. 
Cooper (Michigan) .................. 23.58........ Michigan-Illinois Dual Meet. 


Anderson (Univ. of Wash.) ..23.6s........ Pacific Coast Conference Meet. 
Kennedy (Texas A. & M.)....23.6s........ Texas-Texas A. & M. Dual Meet. 
Rockaway (Ohio State) 23.6: Big Ten Conference Meet (Heat). 
Rowe (Brigham Young).. ..Rocky Mountain Conference Meet. 
Shelley (Univ. of Wash.)...... . Washington-Wash. State Dual Meet. 


RUNNING HIGH JUMP 
King (Stanford) ............ 6ft.65¢in......... National Collegiate Meet. 






Abernethy (St. Xavier)...... 6ft.5in......... St. Xavier-Cincinnati Gym. Dual Meet. 







Cline (Cen. State T.) ....6ft.4%in. .Central Intercollegiate Indoor Meet. 
McIntosh (Monmouth)....6ft.4%in. Central Intercollegiate Indoor Meet. 


Shelby (Oklahoma).......... “6ft.35%in.......National Collegiate Meet. 
RUNNING BROAD JUMP 


Hamm (Ga. Tech)........ 25ft.11 Min......... Final Olympic Tryout Meet. 

Dyer (Stanford) ............ 24ft.10%in......... Pacific Coast Olympic Trials. 

Zombro (Stanford)......24ft.1044in 

Bates (Penn State) ....24ft.105¢in. ud & & & A. 

McInerney (Kansas)......24ft.6%in Texas Relays. 
POLE VAULT 


Barnes (S. Cal. )............ 14ft.1%in......... West Coast Relays. 

Carr (Yale)....... 13ft.9in Final Olympic Tryout Meet. 
Droegemueller (N. W.)..13ft.9in......... Final Olympic Tryout Meet. 
Edmonds (Stanford)....13ft.7'in......... California-Stanford Dual Meet. 
Williams (S. Cal.) 13ft.6in Pacific Coast Conference Meet. 














SHOT PUT 
Brix (U. of Wash.)....50ft.11%in......... I. C. A. A. A. A. Meet. 
Krenz (Stanford) 50ft.lin LC. A. A. A. A. Meet. 
Rothert (Stanford).......... 50ft.44in......... Final Olympic Tryout Meet. « 
White (Pitts.-K. S. T.)....48ft.Yin......... Drake Ps er 
Adelman (Georgetown) ....48ft.8in........I. C. A. A. A. A. Indoor Meet. 


DISCUS THROW 


Hein (Wash. State) Idaho-Washington State Dual Meet. 





Krenz (Stanford).......... -llin. I. C. A. A. A. A. Meet. 
Baldwin (Texas) .......... 150ft.844in....... ~Texas Exposition Meet. 
Rasmus (Ohio hg ere 148.35ft......... Cincinnati Olympic Tryout Meet. 
Allman (Mich. S. Nor.) ..147ft.9in......... Michigan State Meet 
HAMMER THROW 
Black (Maine).............. 168ft.454in......... Maine oO Meet. 
Wright (Cornell) .......... 167ft. iin... - oy 
Ketz (Michigan) .......... 163ft.8%4in......... National Collexiate Meet. 
Gwinn (Pittsburgh)........ 163ft.4in......... I. Cc. A. A. A. A. Meet. 
Lapp (Iowa).................. 158ft.6 3/5in......owa-Illinois Dual Meet. 
JAVELIN THROW 
Bartlett (Albion).............. 216ft.7in.........National Collegiate Meet. 
Rinehart (Indiana) .......... 215ft.4in........Indiana-Northwestern Dual Meet. 
Goode (McKendree) ....209ft. 8%in.... ....National Collegiate Meet. 
Rice (C. of the O.)....204ft.9%in......... National Collegiate Meet. 


Hines (Georgetown) ....202ft.1%in......... Final Olympic Tryout Meet. 





competition participated in the par- his senior year; Brix, whose shot put mediocre discus thrower to one with 
ticular events in which they later record of 32 feet was raised to 51 a recorded toss of 155 feet. 


starred. Brown, 
hurdles, was made 
over from a 
sprinter; Mostrom, 
sprinter, was con- 
verted from a hur- 
dler; and Bates, who 
had been a reason- 
ably good performer 
in the high jump, 
low hurdles and pole 
vault, finally found 
himself in the broad 
jump, an event in 
which he did not 
participate until his 
sophomore year in 
college. 

Several very ordi- 
nary performers in 
high school or early 
college days were 
developed into bril- 
liant athletes during 
their college 
careers. Among 
these are Droege- 
mueller, whose pole 
vault average was 


The above facts 








C. O. Bracey, Rice Institute 





might be interpreted 
as a tribute to the 
track and field 
coaches of the col- 
leges and _ univer- 
sities—a tribute to 
their ability to take 
the raw and par- 
tially developed 
material that comes 
to them and to han- 
dle it with such skill 
and patience as to 
bring out the hid- 
den and unexpected 
fine qualities. 
Several excellent 
students are num- 
bered among the 
men in the present 
honor roll. Among 
these are Charles 
Borah of Southern 
California, an “A” 
student in the Col- 
lege of Dentistry, 
and W. T. Rinehart 
of Indiana Univer- 





raised from 10 feet, 6 inches in his feet, 8 inches; and Lloyd Hein, who sity, elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 


freshman year to 13 feet, 1 inch in improved in one year from a very 


Before taking up the study of form 


Stanford-Los Angeles A. C. Dual Meet. 
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as presented by the pictures of the 
present day sprinters in this article, 
it would be worthwhile for our read- 
ers to go through the articles on 
sprinting by Archie 
Hahn and H. J. Huff 
appearing in the 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
in April, 1922, and 
May, 1924. For the 
benefit of our recent 
subscribers who do 
not have access to 
these earlier JOUR- 
NALS, a few quota- 
tions will not be 
amiss. 


Type of Man for 
Sprinting 

H. J. Huff, track 
coach at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas 
says regarding the 
type of man for 
sprinting: 

“Tt is next to im- 
possible to pick out 
a particular type of 
man for the sprints. 
We have had cham- 
pions who were 
short and champions 
who were tall and rangy. These run- 
ners differ somewhat in their style of 
running. The short and more muscu- 
lar runner is better adapted to the 
‘bounding’ style which develops a 





stride almost as long as that of the 
taller runner who naturally has a 
longer stride. 


The arm motion also 
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differs slightly, the former swinging 
the arms more across the body, while 
the latter swings them straight for- 
ward and back.” 





Euil Snider, Alabama Poly 


Archie Hahn, assistant track coach 
at Princeton, says: 

“There is no particular type of 
build for sprinters as there have been 
successful sprinters who have been 
big men, some have been short and 
stocky, and®some have been medium 
sized and slender. Most of the 100 
yard champions, however, have been 
small or medium sized men, but in- 
variably they have been stockily built. 
The reason why the champions at the 
shorter distance have generally not 
been big men is that small men 
usually can get into their running 
stride more quickly than can the 
larger men. The latter may have just 
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as much speed as the others when 
they get into full running stride, but 
they are not so fast off their marks. 
The larger men very often make good 
220 yard runners. 
My advice to the 
coach would be not 
to look for any par- 
ticular type of man 
for the sprints, but 
to search for the 
man who has natural 
speed irrespective of 
his size or build. 
Sprinters are born 
and not made; good 
sprinters have the 
natural nervous 
energy and coaches 
teach them how to 
make use of this 
energy.” 





Type of Man for the 
Middle Distances 


Of the middle dis- 
tance men “Steve” 
Farrell, track coach 
at Michigan wrote 
in the April, 1922, 
issue: 

“The two events 
which properly come 
under the classification of the middle 
distances are the quarter and half 
mile runs. These two running events 
combine the qualities required in 
sprint running and in running the 
distances as well. A good quarter 
miler must possess some of the 
sprinter’s speed and considerable 6f 























Jim Barnes, Oberlin 


(Above) 


Howard Mostrom, 


Bowdoin (Right) 








John Wolfe, Miami 
University 


(Above) 
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the distance man’s endurance. There 
have been many arguments among 
track men as to whether the natural 
sprinter or the half miler type of run- 
ner makes the better quarter miler. 
We have had many champions who 
have lengthened the sprints to the 440 
yards and we have had some who have 
reduced the distance from the half to 
the quarter. There are two types of 
men who in my opinion make the best 
quarter milers; one is the sprinter 
who has the endurance to carry him 
through the full 440 yards and the 
other is the half miler who can go 
through the distance at a good fast 
clip and carry it all the way. The 
sprinter will be the more successful, 
but the other fellow will always be 
dangerous when the conditions are 
not favorable for the sprinter.” 


Type of Man for the Long Distances 
According to Art Smith, track 
coach at West Virginia University, 
“Long distance running is quite 
largely a test of endurance and the 
boy who is under-developed or the boy 
who has a weak heart should not be 
allowed to enter these events.” Mr. 
Smith further says, “I do not believe 
that a boy should do much distance 
running before coming to college. 
Whether he stars in high school or in 
college he should be given a good ex- 
amination by a capable physician, 
preferably one who has been an 
athlete himself or has had some ex- 
perience in handling athletes.” 
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George Simpson, Ohio State 
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George Simpson, whose home is in 
Columbus, is a junior in the College 
of Commerce at Ohio State. In his 
sophomore year, he equalled the Na- 
tional Intercollegiate record of 9.6 
seconds in the 100 yard dash in the 
Ohio Relays on April 21, 1928. He 
won the Western Conference 100 yard 
dash championship in 9.8 seconds, ran 
the 220 in 21.3 seconds and took the 
indoor dash title. Simpson was 
beaten by only one man, Bracey of 
Rice Institute, in all of his 1927-28 
competition. At the Olympic trials, 
after performing brilliantly in pre- 
liminary heats of the 100 meters, 
Simpson pulled a tendon some thirty 
yards from the tape while leading the 
field in the semi-finals. He was there- 
fore obliged to withdraw. 














Hester of Michigan 














Charles Borah, University of Southern 
California 
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Virgil Albers (Denver University) 
is five feet, eleven and one-half inches 
in height and weighs 186 pounds. He 
is well proportioned and has very 
powerful legs. His start is normal 
except that his first step is very short, 
thus throwing him in an exaggerated 
forward position, which he holds 
throughout the race. He is a pusher 
instead of-a puller and his speed in- 
creases with every stride until fatigue 
forces him into an upright position; 
then he loses both ground and form. 
Because of his weight, he is handi- 
capped in the 220 yard dash, as he is 
unable to drive hard the full distance. 
His time for that race is 21.5 seconds. 
Albers is a good runner to watch, his 
knee action being high and straight 
forward. He has very little arm ac- 
tion and runs with very little exertion. 
His biggest asset is his quick pick-up 
of speed after the first ten yards from 
the start. 

Hester, according to Coach Farrell, 
was one of the best 100 yard runners 
ever turned out at Michigan; possibly 
not so fast as Hubbard, but he could 
always be relied on to do 10 seconds. 
He did not think anyone could “lick” 
him when in shape and this was, no 
doubt, one of the reasons for his suc- 
cess. He won the event in the Confer- 
ence meet two years and ran second 
last year; he also won at the Penn 
relays two years and was second in 
the Drake relays one year. He was 
a member of the Canadian Olympic 
team for the last two meets, but was 
not able to place in that event. 

He was not so good a 220 yard run- 























Wesley Foster, Washington State College 
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Bud Spencer, Stanford University 


ner as he was for the 100 yards, being 
rather small for the event. He stands 
five feet, six inches and weighs 137 
pounds. He is a smooth sprinter; not 
a fast beginner but he can turn on at 
the finish. He was captain of the 
track team in his senior year and 
worked his way through the Univer- 
sity. 

Coach Dan Kinsey writes: 

“Jim Barnes is a natural athlete. 
Besides being a track man, he was an 
end on last year’s football team and 
is Oberlin’s mainstay in basketball. 
In track he performs very well in the 
broad jump, the high jump and 440, 
as well as in the sprints. 

“Like many other good athletes, Jim 
is competitive minded and performs 
at his best only when pushed. He is 
a slow starter but has a long, power- 
ful stride and an exceptionally good 
finish. For this reason he is better 
in the 220 than in the 100 and I some- 
times think he would be better in the 
440 than in the 220. He uses the 
Paddock, or jumping finish. As he 
usually passes his opponents a few 
yards from the finish line, the pull-up 
along with the jumping finish makes 
his running spectacular. 

“Jim is a real athlete, in that he 
keeps himself in good physical condi- 
tion all the year around. Due to his 
athletic ability and his jovial nature 
he is very well liked by his team mates 
and his athletic admirers.” 

Charles Borah is an athlete of medi- 
um build, being five feet, ten inches 
in height and weighing 150 pounds. 
He is now twenty-two years of age 
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and is ready to start his seventh year 
of competition. Borah runs with an 
even, rhythmic and apparently effort- 
iess stride. He glides along rather 
than flies, with high knee action like 
that of Charley Paddock, his illus- 
trious predecessor in sprinting at 
Southern California. Coach Crom- 
well has not sought to change his 
style to conform with most accepted 
sprinting standards, but has endeav- 
ored to give Borah a training program 
that will give him the most out of 
his own individual] style. 

Borah sprints little during his 
training season but takes long jogs 

















Norman Lambacher, Ohio Wesleyan 


interspersed with walks around the 
track to build up his legs. At the 
close of a season, he usually has 
enough lung and leg power from such 
a training period to take a sprinter’s 
stride for almost a 440, but thus far, 
despite his possibilities as a sensa- 
tional quarter miler, he has been held 
to the 100 and 220 by Cromwell. Al- 
though he has been officially timed at 
9.6 for the 100, his best race seems 
to be the 220, as he appears to in- 
crease his speed the farther he runs. 
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The most remarkable thing about his 
running to the spectator is his ease 
in gliding over the ground, and many 
have remarked that he appears to be 
merely “loafing” along while runners 
he has left in the rear are pulling ap- 
parently under the strain of great 
effort only to drop farther behind the 
“loafer.” 

Although Borah is the intellectual 
type, being an A student at the South- 
ern California College of Dentistry, 
he is not easily strung up to such a 
high mental pitch that it bothers his 
running. Usually he enters the hard- 
est races outwardly calm and careless 
about the outcome. 

Concerning Jack Elder of Notre 
Dame, Coach John P. Nicholson 
writes: 


“Although a star outdoor man at 
100 yards, he is a much greater in- 
door sprinter. Four times last win- 
ter he equaled the world’s record of 
6.2 seconds for sixty yards and tied 
the seventy-five yard world’s record 
of 7.4 seconds. 


“Although a fast starter for the 
first twenty yards, he is not truly 
great for this distance, but he has a 
most amazing burst of speed between 
twenty and seventy-five yards. 

“He used what I call a compromise 
start, his first hole being made a span 
from the scratch line, and the back 
hole being dug at a point where the 











Jack Elder, University of Notre Dame 





12 
back knee is even with his front in- 
step. In the set position he is not too 
far forward, the shoulders being di- 
rectly over the scratch and not be- 
yond. His start is low and has plenty 
of arm as well as leg drive. 

“He never ran before his freshman 
year, when he was considered a find. 
He ran well in his sophomore year 
but did not win a race all year. When 
I got him last year he had lost con- 
fidence in his starting ability. I tried 
to build confidence and then stressed 
form in stride all year. 

“He is captain this year, a boy of 
remarkably fine character, even of 
temperament, easy to handle and a 
fine half-back for Mr. Rockne.” 

Wesley Foster, of the State College 
of Washington, runs with about as 
near perfect leg action as a sprinter 
ever attains. He always gives the 
spectators the idea that he might try 
a little harder. He has no kick-up 
behind, has fine knee lift in front, and 
a perfect straight ahead piston action 
with a slightly spread stride. The 
body angle is well forward and the 
arm action is rather shorter and 
sharper than that of the average tall 
sprinter. Foster is one of the coun- 
try’s fastest starters and uses the 
double leg push, placing his feet in 
holes quite close together. When he 
is in good shape he generally has his 
races well in hand by the fifty yard 
mark. Last season he was troubled 
by a chronic bad hip, but up until 
the final meet—the National Inter- 
collegiate at Chicago—he was never 
beaten and at no time did he run 
slower than 9.9 seconds in the 100 








Virgil Gist, University of Chicago 
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yard dash or 21.4 seconds in the 220 
yard dash. His fastest time in the 
220, which seems to be his better 
event, was 21 seconds flat. If this 
hip trouble is remedied this spring, 
he should again rank with the coun- 
try’s best. 

Edward L. Farrell of the Harvard 
track team comments as follows upon 
Arthur French: 

“The chief peculiarity of French’s 
sprinting form is an odd arm move- 
ment with which he reaches forward 
with his hands at each stride as if 
he were trying to pull back something 
that is just a little bit too far ahead 
to grasp. 

“He has the high-strung, nervous 
temperament of a thoroughbred 
which one expects in the high type 
of athlete. He is a wonderfully fast 

















Ed Gloege, University of Southern California 


starter who is not yet at the peak of 
his abilities.” 

Howard Mostrom came under the 
eye of Coach Magee of Bowdoin Col- 
lege with a broad jump reputation 
from prep school, but with no reputa- 
tion as a sprinter. Coach Magee im- 
mediately recognized his type and pos- 
sibilities and so started him in his 
sophomore year as a sprinter. His 
ability to learn the fine points of 
sprinting and his adaptability to learn 
aided him greatly, and he immediately 
showed his great possibilities as a 
sprinter, which justified the judgment 
of Coach Magee and led to his sub- 
sequent success. 


Mostrom was exceedingly fast out 
of his holes, due undoubtedly to his 
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excellent leg development from broad 
jumping. Combined with this his 
smooth, straight action and powerful 
arm drive made him one of the pre- 
mier sprinters of the East. 

He has a record time of 9.8 seconds 
when he defeated John Collier of 
Olympic hurdle fame; he has also a 
record of breaking ten seconds more 
than 8ix times. 

Mostrom was an excellent type of 
athlete*and fellow, for his natural will- 
ingness to work and his confidence in 
the ability of his coach stamped him 
as one of the outstanding men in 
Bowdoin track history. He was faith- 
ful in his training, and proved to be 
an excellent captain of the Bowdoin 
track team in his senior year. 

Coach Gauthier writes: 

“Norman Lambacher of Independ- 
ence, Ohio, a junior at Ohio Wesleyan 
University, is small physically but 
with a fine competitive spirit. He 
has his body under splendid control 
at all times; he is of the short, stocky 
type with good general physical quali- 
ties. He is an ideal type for develop- 
ment as a college sprinter. He is very 
much interested in his work, an in- 
cessant trainer and a heady runner. 
As a sophomore in 1928, he placed in 
almost all of the big meets in the 
country in which he was entered. He 
trains on running form and starts 
daily, finishing up with 300 yards at 
a 440 pace. I require the 440 work 
for all sprinters as a training in stam- 
ina. He had no ability for the 440 
but has developed into a good relay 
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man, and will run the 440 now in 
about 51 seconds. 


“Lambacher placed third in the 
Central Collegiate meet on March 
3rd, 1928, in the 60 yard dash. He 
placed second in both the 100 and 220 
in both the State meets—the Buck- 
eye Athletic Conference and the Ohio 
Conference meets. He placed in his 
heats in the National Collegiate Cham- 
pionship meet.” 


Euil “Snitz” Snider, captain of last 
year’s track team at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, and member of the 
Olympic team, was one of the out- 
standing sprinters of the South for 
three years. He ran the 100 yard dash 
in 9.8, the 220 in 21.4 and the quarter 
mile in 48.8 seconds. During the past 
summer he ran six consecutive races 
at the 400 meter distance with the 
slowest 48.8. He is six feet in height, 
and weighs 165 pounds. 

Kenneth Wibecan, one of the best 
sprinters the University of Pittsburgh 
has had, was a consistent point-scorer 
for the Panthers. He was a fast 
starter, and ran smoothly but with 
good leg drive. 

Wibecan holds the University rec- 


Hal White. University of Illinois (above) 


Russell Walter, Northwestern University (left) 


Orval Martin, Purdue University (right) 





ord in the 100 yard dash with a mark 
of 9.8 seconds, and was credited with 
21.8 seconds for the 220 yard dash. 


Wibecan is a product of Brooklyn 
Day School, New York City. 

Of John Wolfe, George S. Rider, 
his athletic director, writes: 

“John ‘Red’ Wolfe, a junior at 
Miami University, is now twenty-one 
years of age, weighs 128 pounds and 
is five feet, four inches in height. He 
is probably the smallest sprinter in 
the state of Ohio. He was graduated 
from East High School in Cleveland 
and before entering Miami had never 
had track shoes on, nor participated in 
any kind of track meet. I discovered 
him in a gym class in which we were 
having some proficiency tests. He ap- 
peared very agile, of a nervous tem- 
perament and with a very short re- 
action time. As a freshman in his 
gym attire he won a 25 yard dash in 
which all non-varsity men participated 
and this is where I first noticed his 
natural ability. I immediately asked 
him to report for freshman track, 
which he did, and he proved to be the 
fastest sprinter on the freshman 
squad. 


“Wolfe possesses what all sprinters 
must be born with—natural speed— 
together with a quick nervous reaction 
and a passion to succeed. He learned 
the rudiments of sprinting as regards 
form very rapidly and developed in 
one season into an excellent sprinter. 
He ran the 100 yard dash in 9.8 sec- 
onds on two occasions during his first 
year’s competition and ran the 220 in 
slightly less than 22 seconds. He is 
very quick on the get away and, as 
the picture indicates, he has almost 
perfect form in coming out of the 
holes. He probably gets into his stride 
as quickly as any sprinter racing to- 
day. His first stride is a natural one 
and is between two and three feet in 
length. When in full stride he takes 
as long a stride as most men much 
iarger, it being approximately seven 
feet in length. He runs with moder- 
ately high knee action and with a 
bounding stride. 

“Like many sprinters of slight 
build he cannot stand much hard work 
and therefore, from mid-season on, 
he does very little more than race on 
the day of the meets, his practice ses- 
sions being very easy. As soon as 
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he learns to run the last ten yards as 
well as he runs the first ten yards I 
believe he will be one of the leading 
sprinters in the country.” 

Lancelot Patrick Ross developed 
into one of Yale’s outstanding quarter 
milers, showing constant improvement 
during his college course. During his 
freshman year (1925), Ross made a 
good record in dual meets, taking first 
place in the Princeton meet in the 
440 yard dash in the fast time of 
50.9 seconds. In the Harvard meet, 
he took a second in this event, and a 
third in the 220. 


In the 1926 season, Ross, although 
only a sophomore, took second place 
in the quarter in the Princeton meet, 




















Henry E. Wylie, Michigan State 
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LeRoy Potter, Michigan State Normal School 


and did well throughout the year in 
dual meets. 

In his junior year, Ross ran the 
anchor position on the mile relay team 
which placed fifth in the Indoor Inter- 
collegiates. In the Princeton meet, 
Ross starred, winning the quarter in 
49.1 seconds, and placing second in 
the 220. In the Harvard meet he 
again captured the quarter, this time 
in 49.6 seconds, and took a third in 
the 220. Ross concluded his brilliant 
showing by taking second in the In- 
tercollegiates (outdoor) and third in 
the Oxford-Cambridge-Yale-Harvard 
meet in his favorite event, the 440. 


Ross was one of the mainstays of 
the team during his 
(1928), winning the quarter mile in 
almost every dual meet. He again 
was the anchor man on the mile re- 
lay team that took fourth in the 
Indoor Intercollegiates. In the Penn- 
sylvania dual meet, Ross broke the 
existing dual meet record for the 
Yale-Princeton-Harvard series by 
running a 48.4 seconds quarter. Ross 
took a first in the 440, and a third in 
the 220 in the Princeton meet. In 
the Harvard meet Ross closed his in- 
tercollegiate career in dual meets by 
being a double winner, in the 440 
and 220, with the good times of 49.6 
seconds and 21.8 seconds respectively. 
He was again a point-winner for Yale 
in the Intercollegiates with a third 
place in the quarter mile. 

Undoubtedly the outstanding fea- 
ture of Ross’ career as a track athlete 
at Yale was the winning of the Na- 
tional A. A. U. 300 yard Champion- 


senior year. 
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ship in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, in both his junior and senior 
years. In his junior year, he beat 
such men as McDonald of Pennsyl- 
vania and Jackson Scholz with the 
good time of 31.8 seconds. In retain- 
ing his 300 yard title in 1928, Ross 
did 32 seconds to defeat a strong field. 


“Some of Barbuti’s peculiarities ap- 
pear to me to be as follows,” writes 
Leslie A. Bryan, assistant track coach 
at Syracuse University. “He was un- 
usually heavy for a sprinter, weigh- 
ing in the neighborhood of 180 pounds 
and possessing tremendous muscular 
power in the legs and shoulders. In 
the last two years he has developed 
nearly perfect running form with a 
free and swinging stride. He could 
break two minutes in a half mile and 
22 seconds in the 220. He got his early 
start by running cross-country in high 
school. 


“He ran his best quarter mile race 











Wm. J. Cox, Penn State 


when coming from behind. His Irish- 
Italian ancestry gave him a dogged 
determination and an emotional back- 
ground which were of immense value 
to him. He was very easy to coach 
and took criticism well. We have on 
four different occasions timed his 
quarters at 47.4 seconds. On a good 
track at the Olympic games he would 
have undoubtedly beaten the existing 
400 meter record.” 

Of Russell Walter of Northwestern 
University, Coach Frank Hill writes 
as follows: 

“An outstanding star in two sports, 
Russell Walter, Western Intercollegi- 
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ate Conference outdoor champion in 
the quarter mile, divided the 1928 sea- 
son between basketball and outdoor 
track. He ranked third among the 
high point scorers during the Confer- 
ence basketball race. Between the end 
of the cage season and the first of 
the relay meets there was little time 
for the usual track conditioning work; 
so the bottom which his training on 
the floor had given him had to suffice 
for his track efforts. In the short 
interim his work consisted of light 
stretching jogs to accustom the leg 
muscles to the change from short, 
quick twists and pivots to long smooth 














Brunson of Rice Institute 


strides. With this brief preliminary 
work “Rut” plunged into the outdoor 
track season and was raced into the 
form which resulted in his winning 
the Conference championship in the 
440 in 48.5 seconds and later on the 
same day in his being clocked in an 
unofficial 47.3 seconds, running anchor 
on the Purple relay team. 


“Walter, a product of the Kokomo 
High School (Indiana) was picked by 
Lawson Robertson as a member of 
the All-American High School track 
team in 1925, being placed as the 
premier 220 yard man among the 
preps. Over six feet tall and weigh- 
ing around 170 pounds, he uses a 
long, swinging type of stride, runs 
with body erect, and with arms held 
somewhat lower than orthodox stylists 
consider correct form.” 

“T find it hard to describe the pecu- 
liarities of his form,” writes Coach 
Ned Merriam of the University of 
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Chicago in discussing Virgil Gist, 
“except perhaps by contrast with that 
of other great runners. 

“He runs with long effortless 
strides but with great speed, whereas, 
this speed usually is gained by much 
apparent effort, as was the case with 
Meredith and Davenport. 


“He also has reserve speed—more 
than is often the case with middle 
distance runners, being able to run 
220 in faster time than 22 seconds.” 

Hal White, captain of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois track team for 1929 
and Big Ten outdoor champion in the 
half mile run, has peculiar form; his 
success has probably been due to his 
persistence, courage and constant 
training rather than to his method of 
running. 

White runs almost on fiat feet, his 
heels often striking. His knee action 
is not high and it seems that he runs 
almost stiff-legged. Ordinarily this 
form would be fatiguing to a runner, 
but White has been able to succeed 
in spite of it. Coach Harry Gill, when 
White first came to him, soon recog- 
nized the impossibility of altering his 
form. 


White’s achievements in 1928 in- 


cluded the following firsts: Iowa, in- 
door (1:57.4); outdoor (1:55.1); 
Southern California, outdoor 


(1:55.8) ; Michigan, outdoor (1:55.7). 
He took second place in the National 
Collegiate. 

According to Coach Eddie O’Con- 
nor, Orval Martin, Purdue’s middle 
distance running star, is one of the 
easiest men to handle in training with 
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Donald Cleaver, University of Idaho 
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Rufus Kiser, University of Washington 


whom he has ever worked. Martin 
takes a keen interest in his own wel- 
fare, possesses a lot of natural abil- 
ity, trains faithfully both on and off 
the field, and is always willing, even 
anxious, to take advice. 

Martin possesses a long natural 
stride that is full of power and has 
that rare combination of speed and 
endurance which enables O’Connor to 
train him for any distance from the 
quarter mile to five miles. His en- 
durance and speed were best illustra- 
trated last year during the outdoor 
dual meet season when against Indi- 
ana he turned a mile in 4:21 and an 
hour later took the track to run a 

Continued on page 18 
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Do We Try Too Hard to Win? 


TEAM of English girl students recently met 
some American College debaters here in this 
country and on their return home suggested that in 
America we take debating more seriously than in 
England. 

Miss Marjorie Sharp of Bedford College, London, is 
quoted as saying, “American debating is an earnest 
business. American debaters rely almost entirely on 
facts and statistics and often bring more facts than 
thoughts to their case; their teams are coached to a 
very high pitch. Our speaking, on the other hand, was 
largely extemporaneous and altogether lighter in 
character. The result was that the debates were very 
like duels between rapier and cutlass.” 

The Chicago Evening Post speaking editorially on 
this subject states that “Debate coaching in the high 
schools and colleges is carried on to the point where 
every spontaneous impulse is squelched. The debaters 
are drilled for weeks. They write and re-write, cor- 
rect, rearrange, recite under the insistence of the 
coach until he has beaten them into some semblance 
of the model he has in mind, destroying individuality 
and inhibiting originality. The abundance of facts 
and statistics with which they are loaded are gathered 
in hours of research, ransacking encyclopedias, gov- 
ernment reports, authoritative texts. That they are 
often ill-assimilated, and that evidence of thoughtful 
appreciation of their significance may not be appar- 
ent, is to be wondered at little. It is a consequence of 
the system, which aims at winning a victory by weight 
of ammunition.” 

Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers has recently published 
a book, “Player Freedom with Responsibility—Pre- 
requisites to Amateurism” that should be of interest 
to every athletic coach. In this book Dr. Rogers 
makes it clear that he believes our present system of 
coaching stifles initiative on the part of the players 
and suggests as a remedy that the coaches be pro- 
hibited from making substitutions during game time 
or coaching between halves. 

The Central Committee of the New York State Pub- 
lic High School Athletic Association adopted Dr. Rog- 
ers’ suggestion in December, 1927. In the statement 
of the rule adopted by this body provision is made 
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whereby a coach may take a player out of a game at 
any time for any reason. While the rule is not clear 
on this point it is assumed that the coach may desig- 
nate what player is to take the place of the player re- 
moved from the game but he is restrained from giving 
him any instruction after the game is on. 

According to Dr. Rogers “under the new adjust- 
ment the activity becomes a game by, for and of the 
boys, rather than between the coaches, forced by 
tradition and public opinion to use boys as pawns for 
the amusement of a more or less hysterical crowd.” 

Later in the book Dr. Rogers suggests that, “The 
new adjustment in athletics has not been in effect long 
enough to provide any great abundance of proof that 
it is a valuable educational measure, but evidence is 
not lacking to indicate that it will richly merit the 
efforts expended in its promulgation and defense.” 

Louis Hatkoff, Captain of the 1928 Albany basket- 
ball team is quoted as saying: “Previously games had 
been a battle between the brains of the two coaches on 
the opposite teams, but that has changed from the 
coaches to the captains.” 

That Dr. Rogers believes that we have made and are 
making progress under our present coaching system 
is evidenced by the following: ‘The apparent fact 
that American interschool and intercollegiate sport 
practices have advanced well along the road of, fair 
play must be a source of satisfaction to all who are 
concerned for the welfare either of sport or of society. 
Flagrantly dishonest practices which were once quite 
common now seldom occur; exchanges of at least the 
more obvious courtesies are the rule rather than the 
exception; and the grosser inequalities between com- 
peting teams are not so common as they once were.” 
Later, however, he suggests that “Games once played 
for recreation are now used to exalt personalities. 
Players are now conscious, not of immediate pleas- 
ures, but of ultimate glory or disgrace. Instead of 
harmony and a cooperative spirit between opponents, 
the prevailing attitude, in interscholastic sports es- 
pecially, is that of discord.” 

This all brings up a question of educational policy 
and practice as to how much instruction and guidance 
should be given by the instructor to the student. Un- 
doubtedly a great many of the orations and debates 
delivered by students are largely the product of the 
instructors’ minds. On the other hand if the students 
were to speak extemporaneously as did the English de- 
baters many of them would have very little to say. 

A number of educators have decried the practice 
whereby students copy lecture notes given by their 
professors without attempting to discover truths for 
themselves. In other words they depend on their in- 
structors to ascertain, and give out, facts which the 
students accept without curiosity and then repeat in 
tests and examinations. 

As regards the question of athletic education or 
pedagogy two principles stand out; principles which 
most physical educators will agree are fundamentally 
sound. First, supervised play (assuming that the su- 
pervision of course is of the right sort) is richer in 
educational potentialities than unsupervised play. 
Further, it has been pretty well demonstrated that the 
college and high school athletics of twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, when adults exercised little or no ad- 
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ministrative supervision over them, were not con- 
ducted so satisfactorily as they are today under 
faculty control and supervision. 

Second, it is generally recognized that in every play 
group there is some one who has certain qualities of 
leadership and who consequently quite largely domi- 
nates the group. Ideally it would be a fine thing if the 
eleven boys on a football team were uniformly en- 
dowed and equipped so that each would be a personal 
leader and no other individual would prescribe the 
actions of any team mate. Even if such a situation ex- 
isted, however, a referendum of the players would be 
necessary at frequent intervals in the game. The 
Russian Army after the overthrow of the Czar, it is 
said, refused to accept orders from officers and in- 
sisted that the men be entitled to decide for them- 
selves when to attack or when to retreat. Of course 
this did not work out as a principle of military pro- 
cedure. Football, whether we like to admit it or not, 
is a game that very closely resembles warfare in tac- 
tics and general conduct. That being true there must be 
a leader who has the authority to give commands and to 
enforce orders. Whether this leader be the captain or 
coach it makes but little difference (most of our high 
school coaches are boys just out of their teens). The 
majority of the coaches who have coached successfully 
for any length of time have learned that the men who 
have been well grounded in fundamentals and taught 
to think for themselves make better players than those 
who lack initiative and are unable to adjust their play- 
ing to changing game conditions. In fact, the inter- 
ference on the part of the coaches with the players 
that Dr. Rogers objects to is less common than is gen- 
erally understood. 

Only last evening the writer witnessed a “Big Ten 
Conference” basketball game between Northwestern 
and Michigan. From the beginning of the game to 
the end which resulted in a twenty-four to twenty- 
three score first one team was in the lead and then the 
other. The contest was so closely fought that it might 
be expected that the rival coaches would have sub- 
stituted freely and instructed the players how to vary 
their tactics so as to outwit their rivals. If the coaches 
gave any such instructions to substitutes or to the 
teams between halves the changes in the style of of- 
fense and defense employed by the two teams was not 
noticeable. 

Whether the responsibility of instructing the play- 
ers is taken away from the coaches and transferred to 
the player captains or not, our teams will submit to 
leadership; those who loaf will be removed or repri- 
manded and the team, not the individual, will be the 
unit. 





Football Rules Changes 
HE football rules committee has announced the 
following changes in the rules for 1929: 

1. Fumbles recovered by the defensive side will 
be construed as dead at the point of recovery (the 
rule will not apply to blocked kicks or passes re- 
covered before striking the ground). 

2. Free kicks and kick-offs will come under the 
existing rules which restrict the kicking side from 
advancing a legally recovered ball. 
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3. A try for extra point will hereafter be made 
from the two yard instead of the three yard line. 


. 4. The restrictions on the screen pass are tight- 
ened. No player on the attacking side will be per- 
mitted to interfere with an opponent until the ball 
has been touched except in the actual act of catching 
the pass himself. 

5. Except on passes completed behind the scrim- 
mage line ineligible players will be penalized for 
obstructing defensive men. 

The changes made relative to the recovery of fum- 
bled free kicks as well as the recovery of all other 
fumbles with the exception of blocked kicks or passes 
recovered before striking the ground are in line with 
the attempts of the Football Coaches’ Association and 
the football rules committee to make football more 
of an exact science. Making it impossible for a de- 
fensive man who picks up a fumbled ball to run with 
it will probably not affect the game to any alarming 
extent. If, however, we continue to remove the 
hazards the game is bound to suffer. This is a 
point worth giving careful consideration to in plan- 
ning the future of football. Billiards is a highly 
scientific game. While luck may enter into the con- 
test to some extent, yet it is almost always safe to 
figure that the most scientific player will win. Golf, 
too, is a very scientific sport but water holes and 
other hazards are added to the courses for the pur- 
pose of penalizing mis-plays. In other words a golf 
course as flat as a billiard table with no hazards, 
bunkers or out-of-bounds would be rather an uninter- 
esting course on which to play. The golf authorities 
feel that it is necessary to add sporting features to the 
game and the football coaches and the rules committee 
are convinced that it is wise to take some of the sport- 
ing features out of football. We are not worried for 
fear the college football coaches who control the des- 
tinies of the Football Coaches’ Association or the 
football rules committee will purposely do anything 
to injure football because the men who compose these 
two groups have the best interests of the game at 
heart. If however the present trend is carried farther 
we may logically expect to have a round ball in place 
of the prolate spheroid which is now in use. 

If this idea of lessening the penalties for personal 
errors were applied to baseball then when a fielder 
allowed a batted ball to go through his hands we 
should limit the batter to one base instead of per- 
mitting him to get as many bases as possible as under 
the present rules. 

The other suggested changes were made with the 
idea of clarifying the rules and will not to any great 
extent affect the character of the game. Last year 
the officials had some difficulty in applying the rules 
relative to a screen forward pass. The new rule 
should help to make their task easier. 

The committee has announced its intention of con- 
tinuing the work which it has laid out for itself along 
the lines of re-codifying and re-writing the rules. 
This is very much needed and when the work is com- 
pleted the football coaches throughout the country 
will be greatly indebted to the rules committeemen for 
simplifying the code. 
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College Track and Field 
Honor Roll 


Continued from page 15 
1:55 half mile. A little later, running 
in the Indiana state intercollegiate 
meet on a soggy track, he ran the mile 
in 4:20.6 to set a new state record 
and came back an hour later to win 
the half mile in 1:57. 

He has an ideal temperament, for 
he never feels that any competition 
is too stiff, and enters all races more 
or less as a matter of course without 
wasting any nervous energy worrying 
over the possible result. 

He invariably looks after himself 
in the dressing room, even before his 
toughest races, which is perhaps the 
best indication of his own assurance. 
He likes to do his own taping and 
testing out how it feels, and can gen- 
erally be found fooling around with 
his tape or shoes when the average 
runner would be insisting on a lot of 
attention from the trainer or coach. 

Martin is an unusual type of Amer- 
ican runner, for in his versatility he 
more resembles the European type, 
being able to adapt his stride to any 
distance and eombining both speed 
and endurance. In a dual cross-coun- 
try meet with Indiana the past fall 
which was run on a cinder quarter 
mile track because of the impossible 
condition of the cross-country course, 
Martin turned the last quarter mile 
of a three and one-half mile race in 
62 seconds. 

Edward Gloege of Southern Cali- 
fornia is a smooth runner; although 
there is little apparent effort in his 
work, his piston-shooting-like stride 
gives one the impression that he is 
going somewhere and intends to get 
there first. Gloege is stockier than 
his team mate Borah. He has a deep 
chest and well-developed legs but in 
his ordinary clothes he looks no more 
the athlete than any average college 
man in good health. Gloege trains a 
great deal with the Southern Califor- 
nia sprinters, and it is probable that 
he could successfully substitute for a 
sprinter any time in the dashes. He 
can shade 50 seconds in the quarter 
and runs the 440 with the relay men. 
His combination of speed and power 
makes him a splendid 880 man. He 
usually starts forging to the front 
after the first 300 yards and if the 
pace is not fast enough for him, he 
will take the lead and endeavor to 
keep increasing his speed throughout 
the second lap, which to most 880 men 
is usually several seconds slower than 
the first. He loves track and usually 
starts a long training grind a month 
or more before most track men are 
ready to get down to work. Last year 
after running the half mile in 1:55.4, 
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he suffered an attack of pleurisy that 


‘ kept him out of further competition, 


and this season he is working slowly 
in an attempt to recover his old form. 
He has a great competitive spirit and 
the faster the field the better he likes 
it. Even if he has a set-up he refuses 
to loaf, and, no matter what the com- 
petition, one may always read deter- 
mination in that clock-like stride. 

The University of Washington 
miler, Kiser, was in his prep school 
days national high school champion. 
He received his early training at the 
Wenatchee High School. He lived in 
the country and frequently ran to and 
from school. He loves to run and runs 
a good quarter as well as a mile. He 
is the type of runner that must run 
from the start, for, although he fin- 
ishes strong, he has not a burst of 
speed. Last year was his sophomore 
year at the University. 

Concerning Cox, Nat J. Cartmell, 
track coach at Penn State, writes: 

“William S. Cox was an exceptional 
distance runner before entering State 
College of Pennsylvania. He pre- 
pared at Mercersburg Academy and 
has been improving steadily since tak- 
ing up his work at Penn State. 

“Bill is big and strong. He loves 
to run and when in condition it takes 
a mighty good distance runner to de- 
feat him. 

“There is nothing peculiar or odd 
about his style of running. He runs 
quite erect with a high knee and arm 
action. If anything, I would say that 
his lung power and endurance play a 
greater part in his success as a dis- 
tance man than his running style. 

“Cox is a splendid type of athlete 
and very interesting to train. He is 
a great leader and has inspired many 
Penn State track men to do greater 
things than I dreamed could be done 
in competition. 

“We are hoping to have Cox in 
great condition for the I. C. A. A. in- 
door and outdoor championships. If 
work will accomplish a victory, Cox 
will be the tape breaker.” 

LeRoy Potter, Michigan State Nor- 
mal College’s miler, might undoubt- 
edly be said to be the heaviest inter- 
collegiate miler in the country who is 
a consistent winner. At the time he 
placed second in the National Inter- 
collegiate, his weight was 169 pounds. 
His best time for the mile was ac- 
complished in that race. He finished 
in an almost dead heat with Kiser of 
Washington University, who ran his 
mile in 4:17.6. Potter has a heavy 
stride for a miler due to his extraordi- 
nary weight. He depends almost en- 
tirely upon setting a fast pace for the 
entire distance instead of relying upon 
a sprint. This was shown in his Chi- 
cago run. At the quarter he was in 
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third place, at the half mile in second, 
the three-quarters in first, and re- 
mained in the lead until he was passed 
200 yards from the tape. 

Potter not only runs an exceptional 
mile, but has been officially clocked 
in 1:59 for the half-mile and is prob- 
ably one of the best cross-country run- 
ners in the Middle West. He holds 
the Michigan State record in the mile 
and in cross-country. 

Mort Mason, assistant track coach 
at Michigan State College, has this to 
say about Henry E. Wylie, who was 
1928 varsity captain and miler: 

“Wylie is a splendid type of the 
distance runner who wins through 
sheer physical courage. Weighing 
about 160 pounds, and standing five 
feet and nine inches, Wylie is built 
more like a half-back than a miler. 
Despite this he went through three 
years of college competition with a 
record of having never run the mile in 
competition except under 4:30, for in 
his first race as a sophomore he did 
4:28. His best time as a senior was 
4:22. Wylie was a runner with a bril- 
liant finish, and on many occasions 
he ran his last quarter mile of the 
race in an even 60 seconds, which gen- 
erally proved more than enough to 
defeat his opponents. Wylie had 
never run before coming to Michigan 
State.” 

When David Abbott of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois created a new Confer- 
ence record of 9:23.7 in the two mile 
run in the Big Ten meet at Evanston 
last year, it was the climax of a season 
of exceptional performances on his 
part. He won first places in the fol-: 
lowing dual meets: Notre Dame, in- 
door (9.29.6), outdoor (9:39.4) ; Iowa, 
indoor, tie (9:34.9) ; Southern Califor- 
nia, outdoor (9:35.8) ; Michigan, out- 


door (9:50.5); Indoor Conference 
_ (9:27.5); Outdoor Conference 
(9:23.7). 


In the Iowa outdoor meet he placed 
second to Tockstein of Illinois in 
9:49.9, but this was merely a matter 
of letting a team mate claim victory. 
In the Southern California dual meet 
he also tied for first in the mile run 
in 4:26. 

Abbott added further to his glories 
in the Big Ten cross-country meet at 
Madison last fall when he established 
a new record for the Wisconsin course. 
During the 1928 campaign, Abbott was 
also a member of the Illinois four 
mile relay team which established a 
new record at 17:56.5 in the Illinois 
relay carnival and won the four mile 
race at the Kansas and Drake relays. 

Abbott is an example of an athlete 
who began his competition after he 
entered college. He had never at- 
tempted to run until he was a fresh- 
man at Purdue University, where he 
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Maintenance Machinery of Known Value 
for Colleges 








Toro Park Special 


A 30-inch machine, with cutting 
capacity of 4 to 6 acres a day. Of 
simple design, not complicated, 
exceedingly easy to handle, 
the Park Special is found to 
be the most economi- 
cal for cut- 
ting large 
areas un- 
broken by 
obstruc- 
tions. 















Toro Park Junior 


A 22-inch power mower 
with the sameToro motor 
as the Park Special 30-inch 
machine. For cutting 
around close places 
and doing a clean 


Park Junior 
has no 
equal. 


Toro Universal Tractor 


For those schools wanting a high grade tractor 
built up to Toro standards of workmanship, we 
recommend the Toro Universal. Built 
complete with wide wheels, spikes, 
Crown fenders, 
high tension 
magneto, clutch 
brake, automat- 
ic governor, 
large size 

automobile 
steering 
wheel. 





job once over, the. 


Park Special Sickle Bar 


The Park Special is the only machine with 
interchangeable sickle bar attachment. 


It is so constructed that the 
revolving reel can be in- 
stantly removed and the 
ickle bar attachment put 
in its place for cutting 
tall grass, weeds, and 
rank growth. 


Comes with extra 
chain and two 


knives. 













Silver Flash Hand Mower 


Built like a watch, light running, 
light weight, clean cutting, a 
mechanical work of art and a 
wonderful mower to 
handle. Every 
college 
should 
have a 
full set. 






Wagon seni 


An entirely new model— 
all steel, electrically welded 
body, rugged and durable: 
Shorter, more compact and deeper than old 
model; carries a full yard. Proved out in field 
tests, hauling gravel, rocks, sod and compost 
material. 


Above are a few of the items in the long line of Toro grass maintenance 
machinery. There are a number of other labor-saving machines that will 
handle maintenance work, which will be found in the new 1929 catalog 


just off the press. 


Write immediately for a copy. ¥ 


Toro Manufacturing Co., WikNzaProris,’ MINN: 


Distributing agencies strategically located in the following cities: 


Boston Jacksonville Indianapolis 
New York Syracuse Detroit 
Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago 





Kansas City Les Angeles Teronto 
Des Moines San Francisco ry 
Dallas Buenos Aires 
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competed for a short time during his 
sophomore year, later transferring to 
Illinois. A feature of Abbott’s form 
is his long stride, excellent arm and 
leg action and the good body lean that 
is the mark of the high class distance 
runner. In common with most of 
Gill’s other successful runners he is 
an excellent judge of pace. 

A checkered track career, inter- 
spersed with victory and defeat, and 
finally triumph, marks the career of 
Donald Louis Cleaver, Boise, Idaho, 
who graduated last June from the 
University of Idaho. Running against 
the pick of distance men in the west 
and middlewest at the Chicago Inter- 
collegiate meet last June, Cleaver was 
barely nosed out of first place in the 
two mile event by Dave Abbott of IIli- 
nois, in the fast time of 9:28.2. This 
showing entitled Cleaver to recogni- 
tion of the track honor roll for 1928. 

Cleaver made his first showing as a 
wiry little lad from Caldwell, Idaho, 
who by some splendid running won 
out in district meets and then came to 
Moscow and proceeded to run away 
with the mile event in the state inter- 
scholastic tourney. Four times he 
circled the quarter mile oval and 
finally finished yards ahead of his 
nearest opponent in the record-break- 
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Dave Abbott, University of Illinois 
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ing time of 4:36—a record which still 
stands in Idaho. 

Cleaver’s showing as a freshman at 
the University of Idaho was not out- 
standing, and he was defeated in sev- 
eral meets by Williams of Washington 
State College. Undaunted, Cleaver 
proceeded to demonstrate his ability 
the next year, first in cross-country 
and later in track. He was one of a 
squad of fifteen to receive cross-coun- 
try letters by virtue of winning the 
Washington State College meet and 
taking second in the Pacific Coast 
meet at Seattle. It was during this 
year that he performed the unusual 
and ran a dead heat in the two mile 
event with Johnny Devine of Wash- 
ington State in 9:56. 

Cleaver’s success in his second two 
years may largely be attributed to the 
strenuous competition which he re- 
ceived from Arnold Gillette of the 
University of Montana and Johnny 
Devine of Washington State during 




















Charles L. Bullamore, University of 
Wisconsin 


his sophomore year. Devine in 1926 
was Intercollegiate National two mile 
champion, and in 1927 Gillette won 
the same honor at Chicago. 

His junior year saw triumph for 
Cleaver in both the mile and two mile 
events. Under George Philbrook, now 
Director of Athletics at the Univer- 
sity of Nevada, Cleaver crashed the 
long-standing mile record at Idaho 
into the ground by doing the distance 
in 4:30.9 against the University of 
Washington. Devine and Gillette 
were still running against him in 
meets and were narrowly beating him. 
But in the northern division meet at 
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Lauren P. Brown, Michigan State 


Corvallis, Cleaver nosed out Devine, 
only to be beaten to the tape by Gil- 
lette—a race that broke the existing 
Pacific Coast two mile record. Then 
the three of them journeyed to the 
Pacific Coast Conference Meet at Los 
Angeles to enter competition with the 
best distance men in the west. 

Triumph may be tardy in coming, 
but its arrival is worth the wait. 
Cleaver defeated Gillette and Devine 
by more than one hundred yards in 
the Los Angeles meet, and hung up 
a new coast record for the eight lap 
race—9:32.3. Cleaver did not choose 
to go east to enter the National Inter- 
collegiate Meet, but Gillette did and 
won the national title. 

Cleaver’s senior year found him the 
only remaining member of the dis- 
tance trio and he had little competi- 
tion all season. Even in the confer- 
ence meet at the University of Mon- 
tana, he loafed for two miles to win 
in 9:43 by more than one hundred 
yards. His outstanding showing dur- 
ing the track season was to break his 
own record for the mile, running the 
distance in 4:27 against Washington 
State College. All season he ran. the 
mile and two mile and took firsts in 
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in a series of informative 
No.1 


books written expressly for the 
United States Rubber Company by suc- 
cessful basketball coaches. 


“Making 
basketball 








**Making Basketball pay its Way”’ repre- 
sents the combined efforts of three success- 
ful coaches. These men have studied the 
game from the attendance standpoint to 
discover the best ways of arousing and 
holding loyal and growing support for a 
team. 


Ralph E. Stringer, of the Herrin Township High 
School, Herrin, Illinois, tells ““How to Promote 
Basketball in the Community and School.” 


Frank J. Winters, Director of Physical Education, 
Oak Park-River Forest Township High School, Oak 
Park, Illinois, describes “‘Handling the Crowds at 
the Games.” 


F. F. Stables, Mt. Vernon Township High School, 
Mt. Vernon, IIl., discusses “‘Methods of Adver- 
tising.” 

A free copy of this book will be sent to any 
coach on request. Simply clip the coupon 
or drop us a line. Other books will follow. 
Please indicate on the coupon if you desire 
the complete series. 





Trade Mark 


Published by United States Rubber Company 







A few of the chapters are: 


How to sell tickets. 

The advantages of reserved seats. 

How cheer leaders keep order. 

Keeping the crowd busy between the halves. 
Seating the crowd. 

Getting the team into the newspapers. 

Why the student body should “talk it up.” 
Some objections to basketball. 

Promoting basketball in elementary schools. 
When bad weather sets in. 


How the coach may delegate responsibility. 








United States Rubber Company, 
1790 Broadway, New York City 


Gentlemen: 

0 ee send me “Making Basketball Pay Its 
ay” a 

[] I should like to have the complete series 
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HE Blue Ribbon Aluminum Cup 

Supporter should be recommended 
by you this season. This new type sup- 
porter is made to meet the necessity of 
absolute protection for baseball players. 
Get the full particulars. 


Your players can benefit from the use 
of Blue Ribbon supports. The weight 
is right and they do not interfere with 
free movement. 


Send today for our complete refer- 
ence catalog showing all types of sup- 
porters in detail. 


Jockey Straps 
(8 styles) 
Knee Caps, Anklets 
Johnson Knee Braces 
Wrestling Supporters 
Knee Guards 
Elbow Guards 
Shoulder Cap Braces 
Elastic Bandages 
Elastic Stockings 


BENNETT-LANDON WEB CO., Inc. 


2430 N. Oakley Avenue, Chicago, Ill 


Blue Ribbon 
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both, without exception. 

His track coach decided to take 
Cleaver east to Chicago to enter the 
two mile event in the Intercollegiate 
Meet, but it was here that Cleaver 
met his Waterloo in the form of Dave 
Abbott, later a member of the Ameri- 
can Olympic distance team. Cleaver 
misjudged his man, ran his own race, 
and, discovering his mistake too late, 
finished a bare yard behind Abbott. 
The time was 9:28:2. 


Coach Mort Mason’s comment on 
Lauren P. Brown of Michigan State 
is as follows: 


“Brown, when only a sophomore, 
achieved a mark of 9:36 in the two 
mile, and much is expected of him 
in the future. He is a true midget, 
weighing usually less than 120 pounds, 
and standing about five feet, five 
inches. Because of his delicate build, 
his practice work is naturally lighter 
than that of a more rugged runner. 
Brown is at his best in long races, 
and was captain of the State cross- 
country team this year as a junior. 
In two years of competition in cross- 
country he has won eight out of ten 
starts. Brown has a long, driving fin- 
ish that he sustains for the last 500 
yards of the two mile; this usually 
wears down the type of runner that 
relies on a brilliant sprint in the last 
100 yards.” 


Coach Tom Jones, veteran track 
coach of the University of Wisconsin, 
writes the following concerning his 
star two miler: 


“Charles Bullamore was graduated 
from Kenosha High School in Feb- 
ruary, 1923, and entered the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in the fall of 1924, 
after he had worked for a year and 
a half to be able to start college. 
Throughout his college career he 
proved a very conscientious worker, 


getting good grades despite the fact © 


that he worked his entire way 
through. 


“Charles did not compete in any 
form of athletics in high school and 
probably would not have done so in 
college had he not been advised to 
avoid a general gymnasium class and 
go out for freshman track or cross- 
country. He did not win his numerals 
in the sport his first year, developing 
shin splints because of his ignorance 
of the art of running. During the 
fall term of his sophomore year, how- 
ever, he won his numerals, and dur- 
ing that year helped his fraternity 
win a first place cup in the Inter- 
Fraternity Cross-Country Race. In 
the second semester he started work- 
ing with the track squad and drew 
his first Varsity suit. He did not win 
a ‘W’ that year because of leg trou- 
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ble and 
‘aWa.’ 

“He won another ‘aWa’ in cross- 
country in his junior year and a ‘W’ 
in track. However, he did not feel 
as though he had reached the top of 
his form and woke up to his responsi- 
bility only after Johnny Zola left 
school. He won his first intercolle- 
giate race in his senior year against 
Minnesota, and after that, in addition 
to a passion to win, he had much more 
confidence in himself. 

“Charles’ fastest race was at the 
Indoor Conference at Iowa City 
against Abbott; his most thrilling was 
at the Drake Relays, where he won 
the two mile special race from C. 
Haworth of Penn College in a close 
finish. His greatest regret was that 
he did not do better in the National 
Intercollegiates, in which he fell. He 
placed second in the sectional and sev- 
enth in the final Olympic try-outs. 

“He took his training seriously and 
followed all training rules faithfully. 
He always ran a determined race. He 
never indulged in any other sport but 
track. During the summers he worked 
in lumber yards handling lumber. 

“Charles is a member of Pi Kappa 
Alpha Fraternity, of which he was 
president in his senior year. 

“He is now in the security business 
in Chicago, and we predict a very suc- 
cessful career for him.” 


infections, but did win a 





N a recent bulletin issued by Lee 

K. Anderson, secretary of the Okla- 
homa High School Athletic Associa- 
tion, attention is called to several 
important points gained from confer- 
ences of coaches and officials. Among 
these is the following: “The coach 
should accept the decisions of the of- 
ficial. Any display of disapproval 
encourages unsportsmanlike conduct 
on the part of players. and fans. The 
coach should keep his seat on the 
bench unless called on the field or 
court by an official.” 

As to the official, the bulletin has 
the following to say: 

“The official must know the rules. 

“He must have confidence in his 
judgment. 

“He must have courage to act. 

“He must be prompt and fair in his 
decisions. 

“He must be firm yet courteous, 
seeking the cooperation of players and 
fans. 

“The officials must run the game 
and their decisions are final.” 





Howard V. Millard, sports editor of 
the Decatur Daily Review and foot- 
ball and basketball official, has been 
named president of the Dayton Club 
of the Central League of Baseball. 
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Mr. Coach 


you owe it to your team 
to see the new and im- 
proved 


RAWLINGS EQUIPMENT 


Our Salesmen and Distributors will show you 


the Rawlings-Zuppke line as designed by 
Coach Robert C. Zuppke 


This equipment was used by the University 
of Illinois, winners of the Big Ten Champion- 
ship. 

Also 


The Rawlings-U. S. Naval Academy Line as 
designed by Coach William A. Ingram of the 
U. S. Naval Academy. 


AND 


Other numbers that leading coaches have 
helped us design. 


INSIST ON SEEING THE RAWLINGS LINE BEFORE BUYING 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


23rd AND LUCAS AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
8 West 37th St., New York, N. Y. 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Mental Stance 


Director 


out that the word stance, which 

means posture or bodily position, 
may be extended easily to include the 
way in which any group or series of 
movements is completed. That is, in 
athletics it is convenient to think of 
mitial stances and action stances. 
Facts were presented to show that, if 
the highest kind of skill is a consid- 
eration, action stances can be and 
must be learned. Moreover, the prin- 
ciples of learning which apply either 
to the initial or to the action stance 
were shown to be exactly the same as 
those which apply to. the acquisition 
of any form of skill. In this paper 
we propose to go a step further and 
point out the fact that stance has also 
a psychological meaning; that is, we 
shall try to show that there are 
mental as well as physical stances. 
Moreover, we _ shall propose that 
mental stances are learned or acquired 
and that they are, therefore, subject 
to the ordinary laws of learning. In 
other words, just as there is a posi- 
tion of the body which favors move- 
ment or which favors learning, so 
there appears to be a frame of mind 
or an attitude which is just as favor- 
able to high skill as is bodily stance. 
And what is still more important, it 
is possible to acquire a favorable 
frame of mind or a mental stance by 
the same methods of practice that 
help a man to acquire bodily stance. 
Finally, there is the most important 
fact of all, namely, that the very best 
skill and a consistent high level of per- 
formance cannot be attained unless 
one does earn for one’s self the right 
kind of mental stance. 


Toward the end of the article men- 
tioned above we gave an example of a 
stance which was said to stand on the 
borderline between the mental and the 
physical. We told of the attitude and 
frame of mind of a linesman who 
must charge quickly and with great 
strength but who must, at the same 
time, refrain from committing him- 
self too whole-heartedly to any given 
direction of movement until he is 
absolutely sure that he knows whether 
the next play is going to his right or 
to his left. This is an example of a 
stance that involves not only a series 
of movements but an alert and fore- 
seeing mind; that is, a frame of mind 
that will help him to change the di- 
rection of his charge without an in- 
stant’s delay. 


|: a previous article it was pointed 


Coleman R. Griffith, Ph. D. 


A very good illustration of the value 
of a correct mental stance may be 
found in accounting for the skill or 
lack of skill of a free thrower who has 
just gained the right of throwing two 
free throws in succession. If the first 
throw is too short and if the player 
has failed to develop the proper men- 
tal attitude, he will approach his 
second shot with some such comments 
as these: “My first shot was too 
short. If the game depends upon my 
making one of these shots I must 
throw this next one a little higher. 
Above all else, I must be careful.” In 
a series of studies which we have 
made upon this situation we have 
found that in at least ninety per cent 
of the cases a man will overthrow the 
basket on his next attempt if he makes 
such comments to himself before he 
throws. If the first shot has been an 
overthrow, then the second will fall 
too short. If the first has gone to the 
right of the basket, then the second 
will go to the left; that is, the second 
shot is made in terms of the first and 
not in terms of a bodily skill or of a 
habit of thinking which should have 
been acquired by long practice. From 
our observations, it appears that it is 
possible for a man to develop not only 
a bodily position while throwing at 
the basket but also a frame of mind 
which then’ goes along with his bodily 
position and supplements it. He has 
only to learn to step up to the free 
throw line in the same confident way 
and throw without hesitation or with- 
out undue anxiety or care, and thus 
be sure that he will make just as 
many of his throws during the game 
as he is accustomed to make during 
practice. The difference between a 
man’s skill during practice and during 
a game is not due to any change in 
bodily position or to any sudden lapse 
in skill, but to the fact that during 
practice he is in one frame of mind, 
while during the game he is in an- 
other. No player will be able to elimi- 
nate this difference between practice 
skill and game skill until he learns to 
play the game in the same frame of 
mind as he practices it. Perhaps it 
would be better to say that he should 
be made to practice the game in the 
same frame of mind as that in which 
he will play it. 

During the average practice session, 
the basketball player has no anxious 
thought as to whether or not he is 
going to make any given free throw. 


of Research in Athletics, University of Illinois 


He steps out to the free throw line 
and throws. Without regard to his 
success or his failure he makes im- 
mediately another attempt. The 
thing to do is to learn to step to the 
line, take a comfortable and cus- 
tomary throwing position and without 
delay or question throw the ball. A 
man must strive to make this practice 
habit so thoroughly automatic that 
even the stress of the last minute of 
play will not change his way of think- 
ing and acting. In order to get a 
muscular feeling for the correct way 
to throw, it is sometimes helpful to 
ask a man to practice shooting at the 
basket while he is blindfolded. This 
is an easy way of helping a man to 
perfect his bodily stance and of teach- 
ing him how to detect the lack of bal- 
ance or the incoordination that may 
be causing his errors. It is only when 
he approaches the free throw line with 
the same position and in this same 
frame of mind, that he may hope to 
be as successful during the game as 
he is in practice. 

The influence of change in mental 
stance on basket shooting may be 
illustrated by the automobile driver 
who, in a tight place, tries to think 
out the best mode of action. As we 
all know, such an act is almost sure 
to issue in an accident, since the very 
thinking about a habit spoils the habit 
or interferes with it. An experienced 
driver who is put into a tight place 
almost always finds that his first 
thought is right. Any man who has 
established good habits of driving will 
find that his first thought is best. 
The same is true in athletics. The 
first thought in basket shooting is apt 
to be the frame of mind under which 
shooting has always been attempted. 
The second thought—the thing that 
interferes with the shooting—will be, 
“This time I should throw a little 
harder.” He does throw harder—too 
hard! 

The difference between the mental 
stance of the practice period and the 
mental stance of the actual game ap- 
pears nowhere so destructively as in 
baseball. The art of getting a hit 
during the game is very largely the 
art of learning how to face a pitcher 
in the same frame of mind as one 
faces the man who throws during bat- 
ting practice. The art of becoming 


a good pinch hitter is very largely the 
art of learning how to go to the plate 
during a tight moment in the game 
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The skin 


they love 
to clutch! 


DID you ever stop to think how many 








times during a game the clutching hands 
reach for, let us say, your right half-back! 

And did you ever consider the clutch- 
ing and clawing, the ripping and jerking, 
that your right half’s uniform receives? 

And (if you'll pardon us for asking one 
more question)—have you ever observed 
the uniforms that refuse to come apart, 
or wear out under continuous clawing — 
are usually Reach uniforms? 


Think it over. Thank you. 





A.D REACH WRIGHT < DITSON ze. 
New York Philadelphia Chucago San Francisco 


and Brantford, Ont. © 1929, A.J.R.,W.&D., Inc. 
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NATIONAL League’s 
Most Valuable Player 


Jim 


Bottomley 





Bats with a 
LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 


be recognized as the most valuable 
player in the National League requires 
surpassing ability, and Jim Bottomley of 
the Cardinals has the all-round proficiency 
to win such an honor. Not only is his 
fielding excellent but his batting qualifies 
him to hold the position of one of the 
leading batters of 1928 in the major 
leagues. Bottomley led his league last 
season in many batting records: tied with 
Wilson of the Chicago Cubs for the most 
home runs—31, made the most 3 base 
hits —20, batted in most runs— 136, and 
led in total bases—362. Bottomley won 
these batting honors with the Louisville 
Slugger, the bat he uses exclusively. 
Since organized baseball has existed, 
Louisville Slugger has been the favorite 
bat, the choice of the great players of all 
time. Today, it follows the game into 
many parts of the world—the standard 
bat wherever baseball is played. 
Louisville Slugger Bats, identified by the 
oval trade mark, are shown by retail dea- 
lers everywhere. Write for free booklet 
containing interesting information about 
the 1928 baseball season and many pic- 
tures of famous players. Hillerich & 
Bradsby Company, Incorporated, Manu- 
facturers, 428 Finzer Street, Louisville, Ky. 


Louisville Slugger 
Bats 
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and hit at the ball in the same frame 
of mind as one would hit at it during 
practice. Stated in negative terms, 
the pinch hitter fails not because he 
is not a good batter but because he 
lets anxiety, or intensity of desire, or 
some other foreign thought take the 
place of the thoughts that should be 
in his mind. The professional batter 
overreaches the amateur not so much 
by his greater skill as by his steadier 
mental stance, his more trustworthy 
frame of mind. 

A moment ago we found an illus- 
tration of physical stance which leaned 
in the direction of the mental stance. 
Now we may have before us a mental 
stance which leans in the direction of 
the physical stance. We have said 
that the pinch hitter fails because he 
lets his eagerness or his anxiety or his 
sense of responsibility take the place 
of his normal way of thinking and 
feeling when he bats. This, in turn, 
means that he is probably under mus- 
cular tension, and no man can hit well 
when his muscles are under the wrong 
kind of nervous tension. There is, 
then, the most intimate sort of reci- 
procity between physical and mental 
stance. If it were not for age-old 
beliefs about the relation of mind and 
body we might go ahead and say that 
any given physical and mental stance 
are two sides of the same attitude 
of a person. The one side is reflected 
in the way a man stands or acts, while 
the other is reflected in the way a 
man thinks and feels. We tell him of 
the former, he tells us about the latter. 

Mental stances, like favorable bodily 
postures and positions, may be learned 
or acquired through practice. It is 
extraordinarily difficult to experiment 
satisfactorily in this field, but there 
is enough evidence to show that learn- 
ing and the retention of attitudes is 


the only way in which a man may, 


always be sure of himself. The de- 
pendable man or the consistent player 
is the one who backs up his bodily 
skills with an undisturbed mind. The 
erratic player has his ups and downs 
because he Has never acquired an ade- 
quate mental stance. We call him 
temperamental largely because his 
skills are subject to every passing 
change in the nature of his thoughts 
and feelings. A_ basketball coach 
would not tolerate a man who shot free 
throws from all kinds of postures and 
positions. Neither should he tolerate 
a man who practices under all kinds 
of variations in mood and tempera- 
ment. 

This assertion suggests a number 
of problems among which may be 
mentioned the keying-up of teams and 
means of avoiding overconfidence, 
for in each of these cases the central 
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fact is a fundamental change in 
mental stance or attitude. The first 
problem is so extensive that we shall 
have to consider it in another paper, 
but a word about the second will not 
be out of place. Overconfidence is 
nothing more nor less than a change 
in mental stance. It means that a 
man allows thoughts about his vic- 
tories, his skill, his cleverness, or his 
disdain of opponents to interfere with 
long practiced attitudes and frames 
of mind. The overconfident man is 
exactly in the same frame of mind 
as the basketball player who misses 
his first free throw and who then says 
to himself, “I must throw this second 
one a little harder.” As we have said, 
he is apt to throw too hard. It fol- 
lows that the best defense against 
overconfidence is such long continued 
practice at maintaining a certain 
frame of mind that a lapse will not 
be likely. The best frame of mind is 
that which springs naturally out of 
the play spirit. A man who is in a 
game for the sheer fun of it and who 
makes this attitude a permanent part 
of his equipment will not: be nearly 
so subject to overconfidence as is the 
man who plays for other motives. 
When a man plays for the sheer fun 
of playing he does not become anxious 
over single failures and “cocky” about 
a series of successes. This, after all, 
is one of the most significant mental 
attitudes or stances a man can acquire. 

Now let us consider another type of 
mental stance. The high jumper, 
broad jumper, or pole vaulter takes 
what we might call his starting or 
initial stance. The path is clear, the 
officials are ready, and the crowd is 
waiting; but the jumper does not 
start. All the physical and bodily 
conditions seem favorable but the 
athlete delays his take-off. Upon in- 
quiry we find that he has not yet made 
up his mind to start. After a short 
delay it appears that he has made up 
his mind and off he goes. On the face 
of it, making up one’s mind resembles 
taking a posture, getting set, posing 
on the spring board, and so on; that 
is, making up one’s mind means 
acquiring a mental stance. 

In a series of observations upon 
this problem we forced high jumpers 
and pole vaulters to start at our 
signal rather than at their own voli- 
tion. Many of the jumps after com- 
pulsory starting were extremely un- 
satisfactory. The men reported that 
they could not get set, that their co- 
ordination was not good, and the like; 
yet track men and others must go at 
a signal. This means that they must 


learn how to get set so that they will 
have made up their minds to go when- 
ever the pistol sounds. 


Jumpers, pole 
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to them, of SPALDING 


7 track equipment 
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HE TEAM garbed in Spalding 
Track Suits is in Olympic class as far as 
clothing is concerned. For our last Olympic 
Team was fully equipped by Spalding—as are 


most of the leading athletes the world over! Practically all World's and Olympic 


records have been made in Spalding 


Spalding Track Clothing is designed from 
Spalding’s 53 years’ experience in outfitting 


athletes for every sport. It is made with an 


Running Shoes. This 2-0 Shoe is ex- 
tremely light and fits likes a glove. 
The hand-made steel spikes are 








strongly secured and placed to give 


intimate knowledge of the needs of track men. the cannes dh adveameneltbeniiie 


It even takes into consideration the psycholog- 





ical effect of “ big-league” looks. For, in ad- 
dition to being athletically correct to the nth 
degree, it is trimly cut and smartly finished. 


Spalding M Running Pants have an 
elastic back, and are cut extremely 
full at the hips. The legs are wide, 
the inseam short. Shaped to fit and to 


Here are a few feature Spalding items, in- f 
cluding the most cleverly constructed track l 
pants that ever flapped against flying legs. ' g 
Everything else a track team could possibly 


look well. Cut to give complete com- 
fort and allow the utmost freedom. 





need can be found in Spalding’s Special 
School and College Catalogue, which we will 
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gladly send you upon request. 


© 1929, A. G. S. & B. 
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ATHLETIC 
MEDALS 


And Prizes for 
Every Sport 


Write for our complete Catalog of Medals, 


Cups and Trophies—No. J-29 
Samples Upon Request 


Miniature 
Ball 
Charms 


Basketball 
Baseball 
Football 
Handball 

Tennis 
Soccer 
Bowling 


MEDAL PRICES 


14 Kt. Gold....$15.00 Sterling ..............82.00 
10 Kt. Gold.... 12.00 Bronze .............- 1.00 
20 Yr. Gold F. 4.50 Gold Plated........ 1.50 
10 Yr. Gold F. 3.00 Silver Plated .... 1.25 


KLIMPL MEDAL CO. 


Manufacturers 
303 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Books on Athletics 


Baseball Notes 


By Elmer Berry. Revised 
Edition. 8vo., cloth $2.00 
Calisthenics 
By 8S. C. Staley. Copious il- 
lustrations. 8vo., cloth $3.00 


Diving and Swimming Book, The 
By Geo. H. Corsan. 115 Illus- 
trations. 8vo., cloth $3.00 


Exercises on the Apparatus, 
Tumbling and Stunts 
By Wittich and Reuter. Illus. 
8vo., cloth $2.00 


Foot Ball Conditioning 
By H. C. Langmack. Illus. 8vo., 
Pigskin Leather $1.50 


Games, Contests and Relays 
By S. C. Staley. Illustrated. 
8vo., cloth $3.00 


Hand Book of Athletics. For 
High School Coaches 
By Graham Bickley $1.80 


Individual and Mass Athletics 
By S. C. Staley. Illustrated. 
8vo., cloth $3.00 


Intramural Athletics . 
By Elmer D. Mitchell. Illus- 
trated. 8vo., cloth $2.00 


Measuring Motor Ability 
By David K. Brace. Illustrat- 
ed. 8vo., cloth $2.00 


Swimming Simplified 
By Lyba and Nita Sheffield. 
Illustrated, 8vo., cloth $2.00 


Track and Field Athletics 
By A. B. Wegener. 8vo., cloth $2.00 


Send for illustrated catalog 


A. S. Barnes and Company 
67 W. 44th St., New York 
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vaulters, and gymnasts have not 
learned this art. It is rather dan- 
gerous to practice with gymnasts, but 
now and again an accident takes the 
place of an experiment. More than 
one tumbler has begun a backward 
handspring and, in mid-air, changed 
his mind. Ordinarily the resulting 
accident is not serious; but now and 
again an almost, if not quite fatal, 
accident reminds us that making up 
one’s mind and keeping it made up 
has no uncertain meaning to a 
gymnast. This is particularly true 
of professional gymnasts and casters 
who dare attempt their most hazard- 
ous feats only when they are right. 
Such performers act almost entirely 
on hunches which are nothing more 
nor less than shifting mental stances, 
some of which are favorable and some 
unfavorable to the stunt to be per- 
formed. 

Making up one’s mind means at 
least two things. The first has to do 
with the direction of attention. A 
man who is attempting his third or 
fourth back handspring dare not be 
thinking about the danger of landing 
on the back of his head as he goes 
over. The chances are that as long as 
he is thinking about danger he will 
not attempt a back handspring. He 
is ready to go only when attention 
has shifted from his thoughts about 
landing on the back of his head to 
thoughts about the movements he 
must make to achieve a_ perfect 
jump. But attention-away-from some 
thoughts does not always have to be 
supplemented by attention to the task 
at hand. Sometimes we do not get 
out of bed on a cold morning when we 
ought to, because we keep thinking 
about the warm covers, the luxurious 
comfort of idling for awhile, and so 
on. Shortly our attention begins to 


wander and the first thing we know - 


we are out on the floor. We did not 
have to make up our minds to get out 
of bed. Our minds were made up for 
us. That is, we have all acquired the 
habit of getting out of bed and on any 
particular morning this habit is in- 
terfered with by our thoughts about 
the comfort and the leisure of sleeping 
a bit longer. As attention shifts from 
these thoughts which interfere with a 
long established habit, nothing is more 
natural than that we should go ahead 
to do what we always do. Many 
stances and many cases of making up 
one’s mind are like this. The runner 


does not start because he may be 
thinking that this is his last chance; 
then suddenly attention shifts, and 
without further ado he does what he 
is in the habit of doing, viz., running 
and jumping. 

Making up one’s mind means, in the 
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second place, getting a report from all 
of the muscles and sometimes from 
the lungs that the body is ready for 
a considerable effort. The diver re- 
ports that he must find himself in 
complete equilibrium with the diving 
board. The pole vaulter says that his 
legs must feel set and that the pole 
must feel right in his hands. The 
gymnast says that his body must feel 
balanced or that he must wait until 
his lungs seem to express no immedi- 
ate oxygen hunger. In these several 
illustrations, there is no question of 
voluntarily willing or resolving to 
move. The right muscular feel is the 
starting signal. Instead of the athlete 
being able to say that he makes up 
his mind, he has to report that his 
mind is made up for him. But we 
must not go too far astray in psycho- 
logical analysis. The important point 
is that making up one’s mind is a 
stance of the psychological sort and 
those persons to whom such a stance 
makes a difference should spend as 
much time perfecting their mental 
attitude as they spend in perfecting 
their form. 


ARQUETTE University of Mil- 

waukee, Wisconsin, is establish- 
ing a school of physical education, 
opening next September, which will 
feature a four year course leading to 
the degree of bachelor of science. 
The curriculum is now being worked 
out by the department of athletics 
with the cooperation of the faculty of 
the Marquette college of liberal arts. 
Women, as well as men, may enroll. 





An article in the Scholastic Leaguer, 
official organ of the Interscholastic 
League of Texas, advocates a change 
in the present rules, which limit com- 
petition in junior high school ath- 
letics to boys under fourteen years of 
age. The writer continues: 


“The hardest time to keep a boy 
interested in school is his fourteenth 
and fifteenth years. Those are the 
years that participation in school con- 
tests is most necessary to hold him to 
the school and keep alive his interest 
and enthusiasm. It seems to me that 
to cut that boy or girl out of Inter- 
scholastic League competition is work- 
ing a hardship on him. And logically, 
it seems to me that a boy should be 
eligible at least in his fourteenth year. 

“If a boy’s junior competition ends 
at fourteen and his senior competition 
ends at twenty he is given six years 
during which he can play in inter- 
scholastic contests only four years. 
There are at least two years when 
there is no place for him at all.” 
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Representative Government 
in Athletics 


By John L. Griffith 


HETHER organizations and 

athletes that are not affiliated 

with the A. A. U. or registered 

in it are subject to the jurisdiction of 

this organization is a question which 
must sooner or later be answered. 

Recently a letter was addressed to 

the president and secretary of the 


Amateur Athletic Union in which the . 


following questions were asked: 

I. Mr. Hulbert in his address at 
the A. A. U. convention in New York 
is reported as having expressed the 
desire that the colleges should recog- 
nize the A. A. U. as the supreme gov- 
erning body in the United States. 
Does the A. A. U. claim to be the 
supreme governing body over amateur 
athletics in the United States? 

II. Does the A. A. U. claim jurisdic- 
tion over any athlete who is not reg- 
istered in the A. A. U.? 

III. Referring to page 215 in the 
A. A. U.*handbook, it is stated that 
“all athletes except cadets of the U. S. 
Military Academy and mid-shipmen 
of the U. S. Naval Academy taking 
part in open events must be regis- 
tered and such meets must be sanc- 
tioned by the A. A. U.” Does this 
mean that if a college boy who was 
not registered in the A. A. U. and who 
competed against an amateur team 
that represented an amateur organiza- 
tion other than a college organization 
that the A. A. U. claims the right to 
disbar this boy as an amateur? 

IV. If the A. A. U. claims this right 
I assume that the punishment would 


consist of making him ineligible to: 


register in the A, A. U. If that is 
true does the A. A. U. claim the right 
to inflict further punishment on such 
a boy and if so what is the nature of 
the penalty? 

V. In Article III of the constitu- 
tion of the A. A. U. it is stated that 
the “Union claims jurisdiction over 
the following classes ... .,” viz., sev- 
enteen different sports. Does this 
mean that the A. A. U. claims juris- 
diction over all who may engage in 
those sports or only over those who 
are registered athletes in the A. A. U.? 

VI. Referring to Section 1 of Rule 
XVIII which states in substance that 
all games or meets must be sanctioned 
“except where the same are held by 
a club member of the A. A. U. or its 
allied bodies and the entries are con- 
fined to members of the club giving 
the games.” Does this mean that if 


a Y. M. C.A., that is not a member 
of the A. A. U. were to meet another 
Y. M. C. A. that is not a member of 
the A. A. U. in track, basketball or 
swimming, that these two organiza- 
tions should request a sanction from 
the A. A. U.? 

So far no reply has been received. 
Whether the A. A. U. officials rule that 
the jtirigdiction which they claim over 
certain sports affects only those who 
are registered in the A. A. U. or not, 
many incidents might be cited to show 
that the Amateur Athletic Union does 
attempt to impose its rules on those 
who may compete as amateurs against 
amateurs in meets not sanctioned by 
the A. A. U. One illustration is the 
following: A year ago an amateur 
swimming meet was held at Charlotte, 
North Carolina. This meet was open 
only to amateurs who were certified 
as such by the colleges, schools, Y. M. 
C. A.’s or other amateur organizations 
which they represented. The Presi- 
dent of the Southeastern A. A. U. 
wrote the following letter to the 
newspapers in that section: 

“We will appreicate it very much 
if you will use the attached article in 
the columns of your paper for we are 
very anxious to advise the contestants 
that if they enter the meet which will 
be held in Charlotte, they will become 
ineligible for further competition as 
amateurs.” 

Another incident which shows that 
some of the A. A. U. men understand 
that they have jurisdiction over the 
college is evidenced by the fact that 
the University of Pittsburg was billed, 
for sanctions for the University con- 
tests, held the previous season. 

In another state where the State 
Boxing Commission is headed by a 
former A. A. U. president, an effort 
was made to require the Marquette 
University intramural boxers to reg- 
ister in the A. A. U. in order to com- 
pete in intramural events. 


The Origin of Governmental Powers 


The American people have always 
held to the idea that those who govern 
derive their powers from the consent 
of the governed. When a college boy 
presents himself as a candidate for 
an intercollegiate athletic team he 
subscribes to the eligibility rules 
which that institution has adopted as 
applicable to the members of its own 
teams. If the college joins a confer- 
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ence and agrees to abide by the rules 
of the majority of the members of the 
conference it does so willingly and by 
the same token it has the privilege of 
withdrawing from membership in the 
same conference at its pleasure. If 
such a college member does choose to 
withdraw its membership from a con- 
ference alliance it then is no longer 
subject to the rules of that confer- 
ence. Here is an illustration of the 
manner in which the principles of rep- 
resentative government are applied in 
the administration of the college ath- 
letic eligibility rules. 

The forty-six state high school ath- 
letic associations apply this same prin- 
ciple in the administration of high 
school athletics. If a high school 
joins a state association this school 
thereby agrees to observe the rules 
of the state high school athletic asso- 
ciation. If it violates the rules it may 
be suspended or expelled from mem- 
bership in the association or it may 
at any time withdraw its membership. 
Neither the state high school athletic 
association nor the college conference 
attempts to force its rules on club, or 
Y. M. C. A. athletes or on any of those 
who are not connected with the inter- 
scholastic or collegiate associations. 

It is true that the college may re- 
fuse the privilege of intercollegiate 
competition to a man who has been 
a professional athlete for the same 
reason that the high school does not 
permit boys of twenty-five years of age 
to compete against boys of sixteen 
years of age. 

Everyone will agree that the A. A. 
U. has the right to adopt whatever 
rules it may see fit to govern its mem- 
bers and to insist that those who are 
registered in the A. A. U. must abide 
by the rules laid down by that organi- 
zation. It, however, has no right to 
say to any other organization “if you 
don’t belong to the A. A. U. and don’t 
pay us a fee for a sanction we will 
professionalize your athletes.” This 
attitude on the part of the A. A. U. 
tends to hamper other organizations 
in promoting athletic competitions 
among amateurs. What we need is 
more athletics for more individuals 
and not less athletics. That the 
A. A. U.’s assumed autocratic control 
over organizations that do not belong 
to it and do not want to belong to it 
is camouflaged behind professed high 
athletic ideals does not alter its char- 
acter nor lessen its influence in re- 
tarding sports -growth. 


Where the A. A. U. Derives the Right 
to Exercise the Authority of a 
Supreme Governing Body 


The A. A. U. officials have suggested 
that they have the right to exercise 
governmental control over members 
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and non-members alike because cer- 
tain European sports organizations 
have recognized the A. A. U. as the 
supreme governing body over athletics 
in this country. 

The following statement was print- 
ed in the 1927 A. A. U. Track and 
Field Meet program: 

“The Amateur Athletic Union of 
the United States is the National gov- 
erning body of amateur athletics in 
this country, recognized as such by 
the International Sport Federations 
and the national governing bodies of 
the other nations of the world. Only 
such amateur athletes in the United 
States as are members of the Amateur 
Athletic Union or are certified as ama- 
teurs by it, are eligible to compete in 
international events, including the 
Olympic games.” 

This paragraph appeared together 
with three other paragraphs on the 
same page over the printed name of 
Calvin Coolidge, President of the 
United States. President Coolidge’s 
secretary has stated that the Presi- 
dent did not authorize the use of his 
name in this connection; so it may be 
assumed that this claim that the 
A. A. U. is the National governing 
body of amateur athletics in this coun- 
try emanated from the officers or 
agents of the A. A. U. The point is 
that the A. A. U. does not claim that 
the sehools, colleges and other organi- 
zations that are promoting the na- 
tion’s athletics designated the A. A. U. 
as the “National governing body” but 
rather that the International Sport 
Federations accepted the A. A. U.’s 
claim that it was the nation’s govern- 
ing body. 

No group of men have so far set 
themselves up as dictators and claimed 
to be a governing body with the pow- 
ers to exercise jurisdiction and control 
over amateur football and baseball in 
this country. Suppose by way of il- 
lustration that certain individuals 
were to establish such a dictatorship 
and to persuade persons in Europe 
who had likewise claimed dictatorial 
powers at home to recognize the 
claims of the dictators in this coun- 
try; not many American citizens 
would understand that they were 
thereby forced to recognize this 
American group as their governors. 


The A. A. U. Is Forty Years Old 


In addition to being recognized by 
the International Sport Federations as 
the supreme governing body of ama- 
teur athletics in this country the 
A. A. U. maintains that its old age 
entitles it to respect. A man who 
has lived well and has served his fel- 
low men may be certain to be treated 
with respect and have his opinions 
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valued not because he has gray hair 
but because of what he has been and 
what he has done. If the A. A. U. has 
not succeeded in the last forty years 
in convincing the American people 
that it is the supreme governing body 
of amateur athletics in this country 
then it is hardly possible that its claim 
of old age is a reason for the recog- 
nition of its assumed position at this 
time. 

Mr. Westbrook Pegler recently 
wrote: “It is a strain on the eyes to 
discover any important phase of ath- 
letics over which the A. A. U. exerts 
complete control. The colleges con- 
duct their own athletic affairs through 
their own organizations and college 
athletics constitutes the major portion 
of the domain which the A. A. U. in 
its pleasant delusion of majesty, re- 
gards as its own..... Mr. Dan Fer- 
ris, Secretary of the A. A. U., assures 
me that the authority of his organi- 
zation has not been diminished in the 
slightest degree, but the Kaiser’s sec- 
retary still refers to Wilhelm as his 
Majesty and assures him that the re- 
publican parliament is merely a phan- 
tom organization indulging in a harm- 
less child’s play of making laws and 
conducting a government. 


“Mr. Ferris is a capable man and 
sincere in his belief but the more he 
explains the functions and the au- 
thority of the A. A. U. the more defi- 
nite becomes the impression that the 
A. A. U. is merely holding court at a 
Doorn of its own on Broadway.” 


Amateur athletics have developed 
more or less spontaneously within the 
colleges, clubs, schools, Y. M. C. A.’s, 
Knights of Columbus clubs and on the 
playgrounds. These and the other 
organizations, that have a right to be 
amateur athletic organizations be- 
cause through the years they have had 
an amateur history, promoted ath- 
letics last year for some seven million 
individuals. The registrations in the 
A. A. U. totaled thirty-four thousand. 
Nearly half of the thirty-four thou- 
sand individuals registered in the 
A. A. U. in 1928 were forced to do so 
under state boxing commission laws 
in order to box or wrestle as amateurs 
in their respective states. Of the sev- 
enteen or eighteen thousand remain- 
ing registrants almost all were affili- 
ated with some responsible club, 
college or other organization that 
owned the gymnasiums or athletic 
fields on which the athletes trained. 
These organizations also employed 
coaches and trainers for the athletes, 
and managed and conducted the 
events, where the meets and tourna- 
ments were held. The sole function 
of the A. A. U. in relation to the meets 
was that of granting sanctions for the 
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events and of requiring the athletes 
to register in the A. A. U. In other 
words, these promoting organizations 
and not the A. A. U. deserve the credit 
for the development that has taken 
place in athletics in this country. 

The colleges have been meeting in 
intercollegiate competition continu- 
ously since 1874, and there has been 
an intercollegiate organization, the 
I. C. A. A. A. A., with a continuous 
history since 1877. Since that time 
some fifty-five college conferences like 
the “Big Ten Conference” which was 
organized in 1895, have been set up 
and have performed a very useful 
service not only without the help of 
the A. A. U., but frequently in spite 
of its interference. 

In 1879 an association of athletic 
clubs called the National Association 
of Amateur Athletes of America was 
formed. The membership of the asso- 
ciation included the following clubs: 
American Athletic Club of New York, 
Clinton Athletic Club of Brooklyn, 
Elizabeth Athletic Club, Empire City 
Athletic Club of New York, Harlem 
Athletic Club, Jersey City Athletic 
Club, Manhattan Athletic Club of New 
York, New York Athletic Club, Olym- 
pic Athletic Club of San Francisco, 
Plainfield Athletic Club, Scottish 
American Athletic Club of New York, 
Short Hills Athletic Club, Staten 
Island Athletic Club, Union Athletic 
Club of Boston. 

The N. A. A. A. A. and the early 
college organizations adopted defini- 
tions of an amateur. These definitions 
have been somewhat modified since. 
The I. C. A. A. A. A. thirteen years 
ago adopted an amateur rule which 
has been accepted by a great many 
other organizations. 

In 1887 representatives of the fol- 
lowing clubs met in New York and 
formed the A. A. U.: The Athletic 
Club of the Schuylkill Navy of Phila- 
delphia; the Scottish American Ath- 
letic Club of Jersey City, N. J.; the 
Pastime Athletic Club of New York; 
the Olympic Athletic Club of New 
York; the Jersey City Athletic Club 
of Jersey City, N. J.; the Detroit Ath- 
letic Club of Detroit, Mich.; the Co- 
lumbia Athletic Club of Washington, 
D. C.; the Warren Athletic Club of 
Wilmington, Del.; the Indianapolis 
Athletic Club of Indianapolis, Ind.; 
and the New York Athletic Club, New 
York. It will be noted that none of 
the colleges, Y. M. C. A.’s or other 
amateur athletic organizations other 
than the clubs listed above had a part 
in forming the Amateur Athletic 
Union. 


NS Anyone who is at all conversant 


with the history of the development 
of amateur athletics in this country 
will agree that whether or not the 
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A. A. U. has been of assistance to 
the athletic clubs in the matter of up- 
holding an amateur standard, the col- 
leges and other organizations that 
have been actively engaged in promot- 
ing amateur athletics are entitled to 
the major share, at least, of the credit 
for their own accomplishments. 

Whether there be any connection 
between the fact that certain major 
sports in the colleges such as football 
and baseball have not been subject to 
any sports governing body, while the 
A. A. U. has claimed jurisdiction over 
seventeen of the minor sports, yet it 
is significant that track, boxing and 
wrestling have not developed so rap- 
idly as have sports such as football 
and basketball. 


What Plan of Administration? 


It is not the purpose of this article 
to stress the fact that the A. A. U., 
with its twenty-four registration com- 
mittees, cannot be expected to do as 
satisfactory a job of supervising the 
nation’s amateur athletes as can the 
one hundred thousand directors of 
athletics, athletic coaches, playground 
supervisors and eligibility committee- 
men who are conducting athletics in 
the organizations that are promoting 
the nation’s athletics. 

Nor is it necessary for the purpose 
of this discussion to emphasize the 
fact that the majority of the clubs 
that are listed as members of the 
A. A. U. district associations are non- 
athletic clubs like the Twenty-fourth 
Ward Democratic Club of Chicago, the 
Old Soldiers’ Home and the Notre 
Dame Club of Chicago, which are list- 
ed as members of the Central A. A. U. 

Further it is not necessary to call 
attention to the fact that while only 
eighty-two track and field athletes 
were taken to the last Olympic Games, 


. eighty-eight A. A. U. officials and com- 


mitteemen as well as newspaper men 
and coaches were given a trip to 
Europe. The question rather is 
whether the A. A. U. plan of. govern- 
ment is desirable and should be ap- 
plied to the administration of amateur 
athletes in America. If governing 
bodies with jurisdiction over the dif- 
ferent sports are necessary, then the 
organizations that are promoting ath- 
letics should affiliate with the A. A. U., 
and these organizations should dele- 
gate to the A. A. U. the right to gov- 
ern the athletes who compete in the 
sports over which the A. A. U. now 
claims jurisdiction. If this is done, 
then the college and other eligibility 
committees should further agree not 
to assume the responsibility of decid- 
ing whether it were proper for Illinois 
to play baseball with the Japanese uni- 
versities; for Harvard and Yale to 
schedule a track meet with Oxford and 
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Cambridge; for Northwestern swim- 
mers to compete against Y. M. C. A. 
and other amateur organizations, but 

rather to delegate to the A. A. U. the 7th Annual 
right to decide these questions for the 


universities. As it is now the A. A. U. 
assumes an authority in these matters 
which has not been granted them by 


the colleges. 


Until thi ti i ttled th 
will be discord unless the American SATURDAY, APRIL 20 
people have lost their spirit of inde- 


pendence and are willing to pay trib- = 
ute to racketeers and dictators. | 








The following is taken from the 
Cumberland Alumnus, Lebanon, Ten- 
nessee: 


A FAMOUS FOOTBALL COACH 
ON THE VALUE OF ATHLETICS 


Dan McGugin, Vanderbilt’s famous 
football coach, had a recent article in 
the Vanderbilt Alumnus, on “Flaming 
Youth.” Really, the subject of the 
article was the value of athletics. He 
makes out a pretty good case. We 
are glad to quote at least a part 
of his article here. This is what he 
says in the last two paragraphs: 


“We must expect our children to 
be to a large extent what the parents 
are, because children are creatures 
both of heredity and environment. 


The home is the foundation of train- MEMORIAL STADIUM 


ing and character. The young of 


today have conditions and numerous UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


appliances which offer temptations un- 














known to the youth of a generation Lawrence, Kansas 

ago. There is this mania for speed 

made possible by the automobile and The Kansas Relays is the opening outdoor sports classic 

the airplane. These have taken the of the Middle West. The card of events this year will 

place of the canopy-top buggy and the include Relays, Dashes and Distance Runs, Field Events 

bicycle. The youth of today are more and Many Special Events for Universities, Colleges, Junior, 
critical perhaps. They have a greater Colleges, Military Academies and High Schools. 
spirit of inquiry. They are probably 

more self-reliant than those of a gen- Write Manager of Kansas Relays for Information , 


eration ago. Both boys and girls are 
actuated by a spirit of candor. Our 
country may be thankful for the Boy 

Scout movement, for the Y. M. C. A. SUMMER CO ACHING SCHOOL 
and other organizations which hold up 
conditions of right living and think- 

ing. But, in my judgment, after the June 12 to July 20 i 
home and then the school, the great- 


est influence for the development of TRACK FOOTB ALL B ASKETB ALL 


character in this country of ours is 








oh athletic field. Praga millions June 12-June 22 June 24-July 6 July 8-July 20 
of boys a i \ 
ys are engaged in at etics Pe paw COACH HOWARD JONES 
“The whole spirit and code of com- ors ie University of Seuthern Sea 
bran : University of Kansas California University of Kansas 
petitive games have improved. Games 
; Sat Assisted b hes H. W. 
no longer degenerate into fights and Expert Instruction in all | Ffargiss, Pg yt New Methods 





riots. The ideal constantly before the Track Events and J. W. Bunn. Fundamentals 


boy is one of sportsmanship. Take 
this word from me in all sincerity. SIX WEEKS IN ALL 

If the boy cannot be in the home or 2 WEEKS INTENSIVE WORK ON EACH MAJOR SPORT 
in school, be thankful for the fact that 
he is attracted to the athletic field. 
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For Spring Events 


Send us a list of all your 
prospective requirements for 
Tickets. and Season Coupon 
Books, and let us quote on the 
quantities you state. Enclose 
samples of last spring's season 
tickets; or in the absence of 
such samples, tell and 
size desired. 


ARTIC 


style 


You may save considerable 
money and you certainly will 
save yourself a peck of worry, 
by putting all your ticket prob- 
lems up to— 


The Arcus Ticket 
Company 


340 N. Ashland Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

















THE THREE RUNNERS 


This famous “Big Ten” medal 
is the work of the Medallic Art 
Company. 

Fine art medals like this are 
sculpture in miniature. To own 
one is a constant inspiration. To 
award one, a high privilege. 

Our illustrated booklet will 


help you in selecting your ath-- 
letic awards. Send for it. 


MEDALLIC ART 
COMPANY 


210 East 51st Street, New York 
Philadelphia Chicago 
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The International Growth 
of Basketball 


By Dr. Forrest C. Allen 
Head Basketball Coach, University of Kansas 


the world that enjoys the same 

possibilities for international 
uniformity as does basketball. Why 
not include this sport on our next 
Olympic calendar? Los Angeles in 
1932. 

At present, it is estimated by 
authorities that there are eighteen 
million people playing this indoor 
game. 

India, France, Italy, Japan, the 
Philippine Islands, China, Persia, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Turkey, Greece, Mex- 
ico, Canada, Poland, Russia, and 
Germany, as well as the South Ameri- 
can countries, have been playing 
basketball for several years and today 
are turning out creditable teams. 

Some of these countries had their 
introduction to the game of basketball 
almost simultaneous with the _ in- 
ventor’s first draft. The first printed 
copy of the basketball rules appeared 
in The Triangle, the International 
Y. M. C. A. school paper, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, in 1892. At this time, 
Dr. James Naismith and Dr. Luther 
H. Gulick were co-editors of The 
Triangle, and, because of lack of 
available funds for printing, they 
deemed it both wise and expedient to 
get the rules in printed form in this 
way. 

Because of this and because of its 
origin at Springfield, basketball has 
spread uniformly to all nations of the 
globe. The Y. M. C. A. secretaries 


Pits wer there is no game in all 


who were sent out from the Spring- 


field school carried the knowledge of 
the game along with their other work 
into “all the world” and taught its 
principles to “all peoples.” 

Duncan Patton, a “Y” graduate, im- 
planted the game in India, in 1894. 
Emil Thies, another graduate of the 
Springfield Y. M. C. A. school, re- 
turned to his native country, France, 
in 1895, and established -the game 
there. In 1898, Dr. F. N. Seerley, at 
present Dean of the Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts Y. M. C. A. Training 
School, secured a leave of absence to 
spend the year in France. During 
Dr. Seerley’s stay in the land of the 
fleur-de-lis, he did much to extend the 
interests of basketball—already well 
established by Thies. Italy has played 
the game for a number of years— 
perhaps taking up the game through 
contact with its neighbor, France. 


At the Inter-Allied Games in the 
Pershing Stadium, outside of Paris, 
in June, 1919, the United States, in 
a series of games for the champion- 
ship, defeated both France and Italy. 

Ishakawa, another “Y” student, took 
the game to Japan, his native land, in 
1900. Ernest Quigley, the National 
League umpire and major. sports 
official, several months ago wrote me 
from Japan that basketball had taken 
an unusual hold upon the Orientals. 
He stated that great throngs of spec- 
tators attend all games. 

Our United States soldiers estab- 
lished basketball in the Philippine 
Islands during the same year that 
Ishakawa took it to his land of Japan. 

China is indebted for the game to 
four men, Galey, Robertson, Exner, 
and Siler. Robert Galey, a former 
center in football at Princeton, left 
Springfield in 1904 for Tientsin to 
establish both missions and the game 
of basketball in North China. J. 
Robertson, in 1905, followed his col- 
league to Tientsin to assist in the 
intensive development of this work. 
Dr. Max J. Exner, a medical mis- 
sionary, went to East China in 1908, 
and figured prominently in the ex- 
tensive development of the game there. 
Dr. Charles Siler, a Kansas cage 
athlete, and also a medical missionary, 
left the states in 1912, China-bound, 
to add a further contribution to the 
game, in the way of his personal 
knowledge of scientific basketball. 

C. Merek, another Springfield man, 
transplanted the game in Persia as 
early as 1901. In 1924, Roberts 
College in Constantinople became the 
first college in a foreign land to in- 
corporate basketball in its curriculum. 
Chester M. Tobin has done much for 
the game in Turkey. In 1924, he 
brought about the publication of the 
first translation of the American 
Basketball Rules into the Turkish lan- 
guage. Many of the pictures of 
American players were reproduced in 
this book of rules. 

Today, the game is enjoying a rapid 
and enthusiastic growth in the land 
of the Moslem. Louis W. Riess has 
done for Greece what Tobin did for 
Turkey. He has translated’ the 


American game into Greek. Salonica 
was the birthplace of basketball in 
Greece. 

The game in Mexico is well estab- 
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lished. E. C. Aguirre, of the Univer- 
sity of Mexico, City of Mexico, and 
T. B. Rodriguez, at Chihuahua, both 
graduates of the Y. M. C. A. school at 
Springfield, have done much to pro- 
mote the game in that republic. At 
present, we are in communication with 
Mexican basketball teams who are 
desiring to make a tour through the 
United States. 

In Canada, hockey is the big game 
among the men, although basketball 
is growing in proportion to the growth 
of indoor playing space, much of 
which is now under construction in 
the dominion. 

Canada possesses the World’s Cham- 
pion Girls’ Basketball Team in the 
personnel of the Commercial Grads of 
Edmonton, Alberta. This team has 
successfully defended its laurels both 
in this country and in Europe. Coach 
J. P. Page has tutored this quintette 
for eight or nine years. 

After the Armistice was signed, two 
American teams, by ‘invitation from 
the British government, demonstrated 
basketball in the British area of the 
war zone. The English took to it 
readily. In the earlier days in Eng- 
land, basketball was introduced as a 
girl’s game. Until a little more than 
a decade ago, the British did not know 
that there was a game of basketball 
for men. 

In Poland and Russia, where the 
cold weather prohibits outdoor play, 
the lack of large indoor playing spaces 
is a hindrance to the game, but the 
populace of these countries is enthu- 
siastic about the game. Czecho- 
Slovakia received the game with open 
arms in 1920. 

In the last decade, the World War 
has contributed its share of advance- 
ment to the play program of Ger- 
many. Many years have passed since 
the American Army of Occupation 
vacated German soil, but it left behind 
something that it could not take away. 
That something was American enthu- 
siasm for sports and games. The re- 
sults of the Olympic Games of 1928 
verify the above assertion. Germany 
assembled the largest Olympic group 
of competitive participants for the 
try-outs, of any country in the world. 
A war-weary world turned en masse 
to recreation through sports and 
games. 

Very early we learned that the 
whole is equal to the sum of its parts. 
Basketball is one of these parts. 
Germany is now taking up basketball 
with an enthusiasm unsurpassed. To 
the immense population in her 
crowded and congested areas this 
sport has particular appeal. This 
country has long economized in play 
space. Her gymnasiums have for cen- 
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There is a Lyon Steel Cabinet for 
every storage need of every athletic 
office. They provide facilities for 
records, wraps, the expensive sup- 
plies and first aid remedies. Lyon 
Steel Cabinets are strong, hand- 
some in any one of their six finishes, 
and durable. Write for. literature 
and tell us, also, about your require- 
ments. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED xe 
Aurora, Illinois 
Successor to 
Durand Steel Locker Co., Chicago Heights, III. 
Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Co., Aurora, Ill. 
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Coaches, Directors and Teachers of 
Physical Education 
June 10 to July 19,1929 











| Courses for undergraduates in all sports, officiating in competitive 
games, medical supervision of athletes, business management of athletics 
and gymnastics. 


For graduates leading to the degree of master of Arts and Doctor of 
Philosophy in Physical Education are offered in all sports, and in hygiene, 
the principles of growth and measurements, student health, physiology, 
psychology of athletics and child welfare. 


Division of Physical Education 


State University of lowa, lowa City 
Paul E. Belting, Ph.D., Director 

















AN IMPORTED ENGLISH 
TRACK 
SHOE 


We admit some faults 
in this shoe sold last 
season but they have 
been eliminated and we 
now consider it fully 
perfected. 





$500 


Features THE 


Hand Made 


Hand Sewn MANFIELD 


Made of French Waxed Calf 
Weighs only 614 oz. FLEETFOOT 


Guaranteed to give satisfaction 


Fleetfoot Jumping and Field Shoe, $6.00 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


MITCHELL & NESS 


1223 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





turies been the gathering places for 
her Turnverein—her men of excep- 
tional physical skill. These gymna- 
siums are now being turned over to 
basketball and other indoor sports. 
Basketball is Olympic bound. 


The German physique, big and 
powerful, and the German mind, pro- 
gressive and inventive, are especially 
adapted to basketball. The only thing 
that will prevent the rapid growth of 
basketball in Germany will be her 
failure to build large arenas rapidly 
enough to keep pace with her en- 
thusiasm for her new national play- 
program. 

Practically every foreign country 
has fashioned its basketball rules after 
our American game. The reason for 
this is self-evident. They look to us 
as the mother country in this sport and 
have a right to expect guidance in 
formulating rules and in shaping their 
ideals of sportsmanship. 


| If it has not already been done, it 
| would be a splendid service for the 
Joint Basketball Rules Committee to 
render, if copies of the Code of 
Sportsmanship, translated into every 
language where the game has gone, 
could be sent to these foreign neigh- 
bors. Such efforts most certainly 
edify sports and keep us in touch with 
the athletic leaders of other lands. 


I know of no finer message to send 
to the workers in remote lands than 
that contained in the words of the 
code: 





Keep the rules. 

Keep faith with your comrades. 

Keep your temper. 

Keep yourself fit. 

Keep a stout heart in defeat. 

Ke » your pride under in victory. 

Keep a sound soul, a clean mind, and a 
healthy body. 





NDIANA will hold its final basket- 

ball tourney in the Butler Field 
House, Indianapolis, March 15 and 
16. The winning school will be 
awarded a shield or similar trophy, 
and each member of its team an in- 
dividual trophy. A medal, known as 
the “J. Gimbel Prize for Mental Atti- 
tude,” will be given to the boy show- 
ing the best mental and moral quali- 
ties at the tourney, according to an 
announcement made by Arthur L. 
Trester, permanent secretary of the 
Indiana High School Athletic Associa- 
tion. 





MONG the new Illinois high school 

gymnasiums are those at Ed- 

wardsville, Elmhurst, Mt. Pulaski and 
Indianola. 
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The Nicholson Starting 
Device 


T is generally known that it takes 
a longer time to run off a short 


sprint race, taking the elapsed time ° 


from the last call for the event until 
the race is over, than it does for the 
one mile event. The reason for this 
is found in the delay made in digging 
starting holes for the sprint, there 
being no such delay in the mile run. 
Track and field meets have not grown 
in popular favor so fast as have foot- 
ball and basketball because of this and 
other delays during a track meet. 


A device which will make for good 
starting and save two-thirds of the 
time necessary to run off a race where 
holes are now made has been con- 
ceived by J. P. Nicholson, track coach 
at the University of Notre Dame, and 
J. W. McAllister, an employee of the 
University, who aided in the develop- 
ment of the idea. It is an individual 
starting frame made of metal pipe 
with starting blocks made of wood. 
The blocks are adjustable in a jiffy 
as to the “set” length, width, and 
right or left foot angle. 


The device is anchored to floor, 
cinders, or clay by simply stepping on 
it in two places and made to fit any 
conditions of anchorage by adjustable 
spikes. Its entire length is less than 
three feet; it is light, and may be 

















The Nicholson starting device 


lifted out of its anchorage quickly, 
either to be set in a new spot or to 
be removed from the track. 

The starting frame is a T shaped 
affair with the spikes at the corners 
and the athlete starts from the bottom 
of the T. The adjustable blocks are 
fastened to the vertical part of the T 
and the adjustable pedals to a com- 
bination hard steel swivel and set 
screw. 

Some track coaches have contended 
that better starting may be done from 
the old time indoor starting frames or 
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DEMPSEY’S ARM HURT 
IS PUT IN BANDAGES 


By JAMES P. DAWSON 
Special to The New York Times 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y.,, 
July 18—Jack Dempsey is suffering 
from an injury to his greatest 
weapon of offense, the left arm. 


“There is nothing the matter with 
Dempsey’s arm except a slight pain 
near the left elbow,” said Manager 
Flynn when asked today, before the 
workout to comment on the injury. 
“His arm experiences a little irrita- 
tion as a result of his blocking many 
blows of his sparring partners with 
his elbow or that region of the arm 
near the elbow. We have been ap- 
plying Antiphlogistine to the arm 
every night since Dempsey started 
feeling the pain, and have been 
bandaging the arm as well. But 
there is nothing startling about that. 
Such complaints are common with 
boxers in training and so is the ap- 
plication of Antiphlogistine and 
camphorated oil. If a man blocks 
many blows with his arm he is 
bound to experience some stiffness 
or pain to the muscles receiving the 
impact of the blocked punches. But 
there is nothing to worry about.” 





Athletic 
Injuries 


Over-stretching, Dislocation, 
Rupture of muscles and tendons 
are the bane of the Athlete and 
the nightmare of the Trainer. 


Faulty or careless manage- 
ment of sprains often results in 
permanent disabilities. 


Of all the forms of treatment, 
that which affords the best 
means of dealing with trouble- 
some and persistent cases of 
sprain with pain, stiffness and 
disability is 


(1) It checks or limits the diffusion of the fluid, 


(2) It promotes its early absorption, 


(3) It relieves pain by its plasticity which insures perfect rest. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE has the advantage of being absolutely safe, 


easily applied and of universal application in athletic injuries. 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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Leading Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, and Secondary Schools 
ask us to recommend specialists 
in Athletics and Physical Edu- 
cation. More than half of the 
State Universities have selected 
our candidates. May we assist 
you? Directors, report your 
vacancies to us. Details gladly 
given. 

Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
320 N. Grand Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the Rockies, offers you unsur- 
passed opportunities for combining summer study with recreation. Organized 
hikes and week-end outings; mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; automobile ex- 
cursions to Rocky Mountain National Park; mountain camp maintained for summer 
students. Altitude of one mile, within sight of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled 
climate and stimulating atmosphere. 

June 17 to 30—Football, Glenn July 1 to 10—Basketball. Howard | 
Thistlethwaite, Head Football ee a a be Colorado), 

h i i f Wi in. asketba oac 
a te penne pet sage Ad July 11 to 20—Track and Field. 

June 17 to 30— = oo - Frank Potts (University of Okla- 
ministration of Athletics. W. N. homa), Track Coach, U. of C. 
Greim (Springfield School of Physi- June 17 to 20—Swimming. John 
cal Education), Director Physical Mason (Oklahoma A. & M.), Swim- 
Education, Denver Public Schools. ming Coach, U. of C. 


For additional information address Director of Summer Quarter 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Box U Boulder, Colorado 



























Baseball Squads 
Need the 


Protection of 


Ace Bandages _ 


The strained ankles and lame knees of early spring have cost many a game in 
midsummer. 

All baseball squads should have the protection of Ace Bandages—elastic without 
rubber. They supply the necessary support and pressure and help decidedly in 
preventing strains and sprains of all sorts. 


Ace Bandages may be washed freely—in fact proper washing and drying restore 
the elasticity. They should be applied to all weak limbs or joints prior to practice 
ora game. Much of the danger of quick starting and stopping will be eliminated. 


You can purchase Ace Bandages at the nearest drug or sporting-goods store. 


Send for the descriptive circular on Ace Bandages for the prevention and treat- 
ment of athletic injuries. 


ACE BANDAGES 


for 


Baseball, Football, Basketball, Boxing, Hockey, Field Hockey 


Kindly send free sample and literature on Ace Bandage. 
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blocks. The runner is thrown into 
the falling angle, conducive to per- 
fect starting from the level of the 
track and he has the maximum re- 
sistance to the leg drive. Moreover, 


‘the athlete does not have to have his 


weight so far forward in the “set” 
and so is not so easily pulled off the 
mark by nervous reaction to a rival 
athlete’s movement. 


Coach Nicholson, who has made ap- 
plication for both United States and 
foreign country patents, does not 
claim that an athlete can start any 
better from the device than from per- 
fect starting holes, but he does claim 
that the athlete always gets perfect 
starting traction where he seldom 
digs perfect holes. The more skilled 
an athlete becomes, the more time he 
takes to dig his holes, while the more 
skilled an athlete becomes the less 
time he needs to adjust the new de- 
vice. There is nothing in the rules 
against the use of the device and 
nothing against the rules in the de- 
vice or most of the indoor records 
now in the books would not be allowed. 








Jack Elder at the start 


Track coaches will find the device 
practically indestructible and_ it 
should last for years. It will help in 
getting that falling angle. There 
will be no time wasted in digging 
holes. If a candidate “jumps the 
gun” in practice he will be so easily 
and swiftly penalized by moving the 
device back a yard that he will not 
soon forget the lesson. It will save 
a finalist’s holes giving way on him 
because of loose ground from previous 
digging. There will be no lost energy 
in the effort of scratching the earth 
with spiked shoe or trowel. On the 
central standard of the device are 
numbers so that a manager having 
an athlete’s starting combination can 
have the device set and ready for him 
while he is competing in a field event. 
But more than anything its real pur- 
pose is that of a time saver. 

The device may be made of alumi- 
num which may be dismounted and 
put in an ordinary travelling bag. 
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The History of Baseball 
(Continued from page 6) 
Commerce headed by Dr. E. L. Pitch- 
er and the title to the property held 

by that organization. 

Commenting upon the: action the 
Oneonta Star of Monday said: 

“Its maintenance will be a source 
of pride to the entire community. 
There are three things, outside of its 
natural scenic beauty, which go in 
large measure to make the village 
memorable. One is the fact that it is 
the scene of two of the best of 
Cooper’s novels, another historic in- 
terest which attaches to the march of 
Clinton’s army in the Revolution, and 
third that it is the original home of 
baseball. Millions who never saw 
Cooperstown, or perhaps never read 
its history or even the works of the 
great novelist, will in generations to 
come remember that the greatest of 
games ever played had its origin in 
the brain of a Cooperstown man and 
had its first try-out in that village.” 

Since 1923 improvements have been 
made on and around the field. A 
grandstand was erected and the in- 
field leveled several times. ; 

In the summer of 1925 the play- 
ground movement was started and the 
writer of this article was engaged to 
pioneer this work during the summer. 

Another special vote by the local 
tax-payers took place in the fall of 
1925 to purchase what was known as 
the “Mitchell Lot.” This vote was also 
carried and gave the town ownership 
of this piece of land which is a per- 
fect entrance to Doubleday Field di- 
rectly off of the main street. Perma- 
nent playground apparatus is being 
erected around the borders of the 
newly purchased land each year, thus 
making an ideal entrance to the his- 
toric Doubleday Field. Each year 
various local organizations donate 
funds for additional play apparatus. 

The local townspeople have aided 
greatly in making this historic field a 
memorial to the National Game. They 
have favored all improvements thus 
far and deserve high praise for their 
efforts. 

The local townspeople are now re- 
joicing to hear that an organization 
outside of Cooperstown is about to 
launch a campaign for this immortal 
field. 

The New York Boys Baseball League 
under the auspices of the New York 
American are now making plans to 
sponsor a project to erect a suitable 
memorial in Cooperstown in honor of 
General Doubleday, the inventor of 
baseball. The local Chamber of Com- 
merce has received several letters 
from Col. George H. Maines of the 
New York American relative to this. 
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these safe seats are useful 


Now, for your basketball, later for track and 
outdoor sports, and in the fall for football— 
Circle A Bleachers can mean bigger crowds 
—hbigger gate receipts. 

For crowds will come to the game that gives 
good seats. And Circle A seats are com- 
fortable. 

Edges are rounded. There's plenty of room 
for knees and feet. There’s a clear view 
for all. 
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Technique of Baseball 


By Judson A, Hyames 
Baseball Coach, Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


HEN discussing technique of 
VV any sport one must keep in 

mind that underlying the so- 
called techniques are well grounded 
fundamentals, and in teaching funda- 
mentals, if the desired results are to 
be obtained, there must be consider- 
able teaching of the game itself. If 
efficiency is to exist in team play each 
man must understand the possible 
plays that start with his fellow team 
mate under all existing conditions and 
adjust himself to a working plan in 
making these possible plays a reality. 
This means that the technique of team 
play comes from an exhaustive study 
of the game as a whole coupled with 
the law of frequency in effort. Un- 
doubtedly, most of our interest is 
along the line of technique in individ- 
ual play, and this follows closely upon 
the heels of the adjustment to the 
more basic fundamentals. 


This type of technique is secured 
by various methods. For instance, 
one of the best known of the Big Ten 
Conference coaches when asked how 
he secured best results in the tech- 
nique of the particular sport he was 
coaching replied, “The longer I coach 
the less I stress technique and the 
more I stress fundamentals, because 
I have found that if the men are well 


grounded and well trained in funda- 


mentals they work out their own tech- 
nique.” Whether or not this coach 
would have the hearty support of his 
fellow coaches in this method of secur- 
ing technique, the writer does not 
know, but believes it offers food for 
thought, or at least it might challenge 
many to check themselves and ask, 
“How do I secure technique of play, 
and am I neglecting fundamentals in 
trying to get it?” 

This is the time of the year when 
most baseball coaches are issuing calls 
for baseball material and will soon 
be in the midst of training it. This 
material will not all come in the same 
physical condition and certainly the 
men will vary greatly in their ability 
to perform. It follows that there are 
three definite considerations in de- 
veloping this material, and the coach 
must be more than an ordinary leader 
to get results. First, he must be one 
who can teach the game and the fun- 
damentals in such a way that all can 
understand. Second, he must be able 
to take the men individually and help 
them to help themselves in the testing 
to find out if they can coordinate mind 


and body to develop the necessary 
skills required in the playing of cer- 
tain positions. Third, he must take 
these individuals who have proved by 
demonstration their ability to play 
these various positions and weld them 
into a working unit commonly known 
as a team. 

Each one of these is a real task by 
itself. As practice develops, batting 
will be given major importance in of- 
fensive play, and some coaches have 
suggested that at least 75 per cent of 
the practice period be given over to 
this phase of the game. George Sis- 
ler, in an article commenting upon the 
importance of batting, emphasized the 
necessity of finely timed muscular 
action and continued to say, “The 
secret of batting isn’t in the eye. The 
eye is only part of it. Batting skill 
is fine coordination between eye and 
arms and shoulders.” 

The writer would like to suggest 
that the proper stance, or position at 
the plate, is a very vital factor for 
consideration, because it affects three 
conditions that are worthy of notice: 
first, balance and equilibrium of body; 
second, the so-called poker body 
(which reveals none of its intended 
movement, for intended movements of 
a person are reflected in a correspond- 
ing bodily posture); third, condition 
of body under that particular tension 
which is most favorable to quick re- 
action and high coordination. The 
value of this bodily stance is often 
lost unless the player also has mental 
stance (right frame of mind), and 
mental stance is very much a matter 
of habit just as is bodily stance. 

Max Carey in commenting upon 
batting remarks, ‘“‘Whatever a batter 
does, if he is a good batter he has 
an easy, loose-jointed forward thrust 
of the bat.” Many a batter defeats 
his own purpose by stiffening up with 
his arms and grip. Result of too 
much tension is expressed in the test 
suggested by Carey when he says, 
“Clench your fist tightly and then see 
how quickly you can move your fore- 
arm. Now try it with the hand and 
wrist relaxed, and you will find that 
with the hand and wrist relaxed you 
can move the forearm almost twice as 
fast as when the fist is clenched.” 
This matter of muscular tension is a 
very important consideration and, of 
course, enters into all phases of the 
game defensively as well as offen- 
sively. 

In teaching the skills in baseball, 
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the nearer one may have practice con- 
ditions like game conditions the more 
one will realize direct results, for in 
many cases plays made are only re- 
acted habits, although the desire of 
the coach might be that every man 
defensively figure that the ball is com- 
ing to him and have his mind made 
up as to where he will play it under 
all possible conditions. 

The writer has found it very desir- 
able after the warm-up period to work 
the pitcher from the mound with an 
infield and outfield back of him, test- 
ing him in all game conditions and 
adjusting him to the play with the 
infield. Many pitchers are able to 
pitch good balls as long as they can 
keep men off the bases, but as soon as 
men occupy bases this added responsi- 
bility and change of pitching form 
seem to be their undoing. This situa- 
tion also offers to the pitcher the op- 
portunity of developing some _ tech- 
nique in throwing to the bases and in 
the fielding of his position, which 
must be mastered if he expects to be 
efficient. 

This type of practice also offers 
some fine opportunities for teaching 
the hitter and the base runner that 
they have much in common and that 
that much-desired score or run may 
be obtained much more easily and 
surely if the hitter and the base run- 
ner work together rather than think 
only about their own individual play. 

This, of course, means earnest work 
on the part of the student as well as 
the coach in tying up a united effort 
for the accomplishment of a single re- 
sult, but if the game of baseball is to 
serve as a factor in developing quali- 
ties that make for human happiness 
and to teach us the value of striving 
together for the good of all, then both 
student and coach cannot be satisfied 
with anything but their best efforts. 





OLINE, Kansas, is to have a new 

high school which will contain 
a large gymnasium, according to word 
received from C. A. Templer, Super- 
intendent of Schools. Activities which 
will be provided for include basket- 
ball, volley ball, indoor baseball, 
wrestling and gymnastics. The gym- 
nasium will have a seating capacity 
of approximately 800. 


CCORDING to W. B. Chapman, 

athletic director, Cisco, Texas, is 
to have a new gymnasium. Mr. Chap- 
man is anxious to avoid any mistakes 
in planning the new structure and 
will welcome any suggestions from 
other athletic directors who have had 
experience in the construction of gym- 
nasiums. THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
will be glad to forward communica- 
tions to Mr. Chapman. 
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Start Them Early- 


Keep Them Fit! 


fickle weather and unused muscles all combine to bring stiff- 
ness and soreness, slow up promising track men and keep 
even the best runners out of training. After a hard work-out give 
the boys a vigorous rub down of one ounce Absorbine, Jr. to a 
quart of water or witch hazel. This will immediately limber up the 
men, bring back muscular vitality, revitalize the tissues. Bad 
muscular aches are relieved at once by rubbing in Absorbine, Jr. 
full strength. Leading coaches constantly use it for Charley Horse. 
Bruised and sore spots caused by falls should be 
treated at once with Absorbine, Jr. When the 
skin is broken its antiseptic properties will reduce 
to a minimum the danger of infection—use it full 
strength. Test Absorbine, Jr. on your rubbing 
table. A postal or note will immediately bring 
coaches a free trial bottle. 


A a coach or trainer you know how a damp outdoor track, 


Sold at all Druggists $1.25 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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PAUL YATES, Manager 


The 
YATES-FISHER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


616-620 South Michigan Avenue 
Dept. C CHICAGO 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR 


Back in 1906 Jimmie Callahan, the 
former manager of the Chicago White Sox. 
and I ran the first professional football 
team in Chicago. We were too early but 
I placed many of both our team and_the 
Massillon, Ohio, team as coaches. Ever 
since then my agency has been preeminent 
in gcins coaches and physical directors in 
both major and secondary schools. 
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The Work of the Pitcher 


By W. Guy Morrison 


*“T “HE exodus of major league base- 

ball players to the southland has 
begun. At the present time in the 
sixteen training camps of the Na- 
tional and American league teams 
there are perhaps six hundred men, at 
least two hundred and fifty of whom 
are pitchers, working out once or 
twice daily, gétting in shape for the 
long season ahead. This preliminary 
training which they must undergo is 
a long and tedious process but a nec- 
essary requirement of every baseball 
player. During the long winter 
months of inactivity and change from 
the daily routine on the diamond the 
player has taken on weight, has al- 
lowed his flesh to become soft, and his 
muscles have hardened. He needs 
the hot sunshine to hasten along his 
training, while at the same time care 
must be taken that he does not force 
himself too early. This is especially 
true of the pitcher, who must start 
the preliminary work easily and grad- 
ually build up his strength. 


Pitching is estimated from sixty to 
seventy per cent of a team’s defensive 
strength. Occasionally, poorly pitched 
games will be won through good field- 
ing by other members of the team, 
but when looking back over the rec- 
ords for a season of any team, 
whether it be high school, college, or 
professional, we find that the kind of 
game pitched, whether good or bad, 
is usually the deciding factor. We 
can see then the necessity of develop- 
ing the pitcher, of assisting him in 
the formation of correct fundamen- 
tals. He will form a habit of a trait 
that he practices; so if he is not 
using the correct method he should 
be changed early. In the early stages 
of the training process, too much 
strain must not be placed on the arm. 
Many a great major league pitching 
prospect has been ruined because he 
did not know how to condition him- 
self in the early spring training and 
was not given this necessary informa- 
tion by the coach or manager; and, 
oftentimes, when he is told he does 
not heed the information. He is over- 
anxious in making an impression on 
the manager or coach and endeavors 
to do this too early in his training. 
A sore arm will often result, and, 
once this happens, it may take weeks 
to get it in good throwing condition 
again. The care of the arm is one 
of the first things the high school or 
college pitcher should be taught. His 
future success will depend entirely 


on the way he uses and cares for his 
arm during his early baseball] train- 
ing. 

When the pitcher first gets hold 
of.a baseball in the spring his arm 
feels strong and the usual tendency 
is to “cut loose” with too much speed 
and to throw for too long a period of 
time. There are many things the 
pitcher can do to condition himself 
other than actual throwing to a 
catcher. He should first of all think 
of getting his legs in shape, and in 
doing this he also improves his wind. 
There is no greater way of accom- 
plishing this than by engaging in 
pepper games and chasing fungoes, in 
which activities there will be fielding 
ground and fly balls, throwing and 
running. Hitting fungoes to the out- 
field and wind sprints are also very 
good conditioners. Along with these 
conditioning exercises he should be 
throwing to a catcher each day, but 
must always stop throwing before the 
arm becomes tired. If any throwing 
is done after this tired feeling de- 
velops, the arm is being forced and a 
sore arm or some injury may result. 
After the daily warming up process 
he should change the sweat shirt or 
put on a heavy~ sweater or wind- 
breaker to prevent the arm from cool- 
ing off too quickly and becoming 
stiffened. 


Develop a Wind-Up 


Early in his career the pitcher 
should develop a wind-up. This mo- 
tion should be used at all times with 
no one on base, or even with men on 


-base when second or third are not 


open. This delivery should be prac- 
ticed when warming up with the 
catcher and when pitching during 
hitting practice so it will become an 
automatic procedure. There was a 
time when the wind-up was consid- 
ered unnecessary, only a mannerism 
of the individual; today it is used by 
practically every pitcher and is ad- 
vised by kinesiologists. The prelimi- 
nary motion, or wind-up, is light work 
blended with the heavy work of 
throwing that is to follow. We learn 
that such a procedure is good for the 
muscles since it acts similarly to a 
massage in assisting the circulation 
of the blood. 

With runners on the bases the 
wind-up must be dispensed with. Care 
must be taken that the runners do 
not get big leads from their bases, 
and, once the delivery is started, the 
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ball should be thrown to the plate as | 
quickly as possible. Most bases are 
stolen on the pitcher rather than on 
the catcher. The runner watches the 
pitcher and anticipates his delivery 
to the home plate, often getting away | 
to a good start. 

When first beginning to condition | 
the arm the player should throw only | 
straight balls and work for control. | 
Control, the ability to throw the ball | 
to the exact spot where the pitcher | 
wants it, when he wants, is the most | 
important single requisite in pitching | 
and should be borne in mind on every | 
thrown ball from the very first prac- | 
tice. Too much stress cannot be| 
placed on this one single point. After 
ten or twelve days of practice the 
pitcher should start on the curve ball. 
He should keep in mind that this must 
be thrown with the same grip of the 
ball, the same arm and body move- 
ments as when throwing the fast ball; 
otherwise the opposing team will soon | 
be able to call the kind of pitch being | 
offered. As in the case of the fast | 
ball the pitcher should begin by| 
throwing “easy,” paying particular | 
attention to the break of the ball, and 
trying to control each pitch. As pis 
as the ball is breaking to his satisfac- | 
tion and can be controlled, he may | 
increase his speed. 

One proven truth that every young 
pitcher should learn early in his 
career is that, no matter how good a 
fast ball or curve ball he may have, 
both will be useless unless he has 
control. 

Change of Pace 

From the first day of throwing, the 
pitcher should be perfecting a change 
of pace or slow ball. In his reper- 
toire change of pace is second in im- 
portance only to control, and perhaps 
receives the least attention of all the 
requisites of a successful pitcher. In 
a recent study of the younger pitchers 
breaking into the National and 
American leagues, it was found that 
the more successful ones were those 
who had developed a good change of 
pace and could throw to a certain spot 
almost any time they chose to do so. 

After the season gets well under 
way and the pitcher gets his arm 
and body in good shape he does not 
have to be so careful regarding the 
amount of work done. However, there 
are certain points concerning the use 
and care of the arm that he should 
know. He should always start throw- 
ing practice by tossing the ball “easy.” 
He should get the arm warmed up 
well before trying to put speed on 
the ball. Many muscles are involved 
in the wind-up and delivery of the 
ball and they should be prepared for 
the violent usage in which they are 
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New men’s gymnasium. An installation of Knock- 
down Bleachers at the University of Illinois 


Sie LAST WORD 
in BASKET BALLSEATine 


A Pewluiide Shown above is an excellent exam- 
—— ple of complete space utilization. 


Every inch of space in this gym is 
turned into paying, comfortable 
and safe seats, by the installation 


Patten Gymnasium 
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Fort Plains High School 


Fort Plains, N. Y. 


George Washington High 
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Danville, Va. 
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Los Angeles, Cal. 
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to engage. The pitcher should always 
keep in mind the day of his turn to 
pitch and try to conserve his strength 
for that day, whether it be with three, 
four, or five days of rest. 

No rule can be made regarding the 
amount of rest a pitcher should have. 
There will be instances where one 
pitcher will be able to work better 
with two days of rest than another 
will, with five. A big strong man 
can usually work much oftener than a 
smaller, less strong man. The pitcher 
with an easy motion who gets the 
weight of the body back of the pitch 
will be able to work oftener than the 
one who throws with the arm alone. 
Some pitchers have developed very 
good fast and curve balls with a jerky 
swing of the arm and using the arm 
alone. However, statistics show that 
the pitchers using such a movement 
will not survive so long as those who 
use the body to assist in the throw. 


Signals 

It must be understood before the 
game who shall decide the kind of ball 
to be pitched and how the signals are 
to be given. The catcher usually 
makes this decision and gives the sig- 
nal. However, in some instances the 
pitcher makes this decision but the 
catcher still gives the signal. The 
catcher is in a better position to 
study the habits of the batter, often 
anticipating his intentions, and at the 
same time watching the base runners. 
From his position he has the whole 
field before him and can “size up” the 
situation better than one from any 
other position. He is often able to 
catch the steal or hit-and-run sign 
and will immediately signal for a 
waste ball to assist him in making a 
play for the runner at the succeeding 
base. 

The catcher usually gives his sig- 
nals by the fingers and hand. There 
are many different ways and combi- 
nations of doing this. The old famil- 
iar system of one finger for a fast 
ball, two for a curve and three for a 
slow ball, using only one such sign, 
is still used to some extent. A better 
system and one very widely used to- 
day is a similar system of one, two 
and three, but to give three signs 
each time having an understanding 
beforehand that the first, second, or 
third sign given will be the one to use. 
For instance, it is decided that the 
first sign given will be the ball to 
throw; the catcher signals with his 
fingers, two, one, three. This means 
that a curve ball is to be thrown, and 
the. other two signs mean nothing at 
all. In calling for a waste ball, using 
such a system as this, some catchers 
will signal with the closed fist, some 
using the thumb and others’ by repeat- 
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ing the same sign three times, as: 
one, one, one; two, two, two, etc. 
There are many different ways of 
giving the signals and such a system 
as this is most commonly used. They 
should be given very plainly to make 
sure they are not misunderstood. The 
catcher may have signaled for a curve 
ball, the pitcher thinks the signal was 
for a fast ball, and they are “crossed 
up.” The catcher expects a curve, 
but it does not curve, the ball gets 
away from the catcher and any run- 
ners on base will advance. 


Pitcher as a Fielder 


After releasing the ball to the home 
plate the pitcher should get set 
quickly, ready to go in any direction 
to field the ball. The instant the 
pitcher releases the ball, he becomes 
a fielder and should practice continu- 
ally in fielding his position. One of 
the best practices for this is taking 
part in pepper games. With a good 
fielding pitcher on the mound all of 
the other infielders will feel safer. The 
first and third basemen can play 
back farther, where they are more 
likely to knock down and field balls 
that would otherwise go for base hits. 
These two infielders know that, in 
case any slow hit balls are directed 
their way, the pitcher will be able to 
field them. 

The pitcher should always have his 
play figured out before he makes his 
pitch to the home plate. He must 
know what bases are occupied and 
plan his play, always figuring that the 
ball is going to be hit back at him. 
If a line drive, or a slow roller, or 
a hard hit ball comes to him he knows 
where the play should be made. 

One rule he can always follow is 
that he should start toward first base 
on all balls hit to his left. If the first 
baseman fields the ball the pitcher will 


. be over there to cover the base for 


the put-out. If the first baseman can 
beat the runner to the base he should 
do so and the pitcher will stop. This 
will be better than making an extra 
throw to the pitcher. 

The pitcher should always be on the 
alert to back up the bases on throws 
from the outfield. This will usually 
be at third base and home plate. He 
should assist wherever possible. In 
backing up a base the tendency is to 
stand too close to the baseman. He 
should be at least fifty feet back of 
that base so that in case the throw 
takes a bad rebound and gets away 
from the baseman he can more easily 
retrieve it. 

He should inspire confidence in his 
team mates and work with them. He 
should not give up or lose confidence 
if somebody makes an error. A pat 
on the back will make him try harder. 
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Western Tour of North- 


western Swimmers 

Unusual success marked the 7,000 
mile junket to the Pacific coast taken 
by the Northwestern University swim- 
ming team last month. The Purple 
swimmers not only broke a number of 
records but also did much to stimulate 
interest in the sport among the 
schools of the far west. 


The Northwestern team won all 
eight of the dual swimming meets on 
its schedule and was victorious in five 
of six water polo games. The teams 
to fall before the prowess of the 
Purple natators were: Oregon State, 
University of Oregon, Stanford, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles Athletic club, Brigham 
Young University, University of Utah 
and Washington University. 


In the above meets the Purple 
scored 265 points to their opponents’ 
144 and took first -places. Three 
world records were broken during the 
trip and nine Pacific Coast, ° five 
Rocky Mountain and four Missouri 
Valley marks were bettered. 


Al Schwartz, brilliant free style 
swimmer, proved that he must be 
taken into consideration when men- 
tioning the leading sprint swimmers 
in the country. This youngster swam 
the 50 and 100 yard dashes in each 
meet on the trip, winning all 14 
events. He also swam as anchor man 
on the 300 yard medley relay team 
which set new world records both for 
the 60 and 75 foot pool. 


The greatest achievement made by 
Schwartz was setting a new world 
record in the 40 yard dash. His time 
for this event was :17.4, which bet- 
ters the world mark held by Johnny 
Weissmuller at :18 secs. flat. Schwartz 
already holds the national intercol- 
legiate record for the 100 and 220 
yard swims. 

Dick Hinch, holder of the national 
intercollegiate record in the 150 yard 
back stroke at 1:42, splashed his way 
to victory in each of the 6 races in 
which he participated. Wally Colbath, 
national intercollegiate diving cham- 
pion and member of the Olympic team 
last summer, had little difficulty in 
demonstrating his superiority over all 
opponents. 


Wherever the team appeared fol- 
lowers of swimming agreed that the 
western visit would mean much to 
the sport in that section of the coun- 
try. Considerable effort is being ex- 
erted to boost swimming as an inter- 
collegiate sport on the West coast and 
the appearance of the all-star North- 
western team did much to help this 
movement. 
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YOUR APPEARANCE 
MR. PHYSICAL DIRECTOR! 


It is imperative that a physical director 
or coach in the gymnasium not only be 
neat, dignified and look the part, but for 
economic reasons it will pay him to invest 
in our trousers designed by Athletic Di- 
rector Irwin Poche of the New Orleans’ 
Gymnastic Club. 

Certainly you are tired of wearing that 
unattractive, badly fitting, easily soiled 
trousers so common in the gymnasiums 
about the country. 

We are tailoring high class heavy black 
or blue serge trousers with your colors in 
a fine light braid along the seams, leather- 
ette pockets which will clean easily, straps 
under shoes, for $10.00, a trifle more 
than you are paying now. Made to mea- 
sure. 

Write for samples and particulars. 


The Physical Director Supply Co. 
921 Stewart Court, New Orleans, La. 








“Athletic and Physical 
Directors Agency” 


Confined entirely to the Physical and 
Athletic profession, for Men and 
Women. In close touch with the 
Eastern Section of the United States 
where the Salary rating is highest. 


Register Now 


K. Hoeppner, Mgr. 
824 Central Ave., Dunkirk, N. Y. 
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But the ATHLETIC JOURNAL, edited by Major John Grif- 
fith, head of Big Ten athletics, pleases the most exacting, 
containing, as it does, authoritative and entertaining ar- 


ticles and stories relating to the training of athletes. 


A special arrangement offers the ATHLETIC JOURNAL, to- 
gether with CoLLecE Humor, the youthful magazine fea- 
turing the newest and smartest in sports articles, fiction and 
humor from 100 colleges—both for a year for $3, a saving 


of $1.50 over the regular price. 


Use coupon below for this special offer. 


If you already re- 
ceive these maga- 
zines, your sub- 
seription will be 
extended. 


College Humor, 
1050 Neo. LaSalle 
Street, 

Chieago 





Perhaps some good 
friend would ap- 
preciate either 
magazine. 


Enclosed is $3 for 
both magazines 
for a year. 
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Rockne-Meanwell School for Athletic Coaches 





Dr. Meanwell 





JULY ist TO 13th 


WASHINGTON AND LEE 
UNIVERSITY 


Lexington, Virginia 


Twelve days of intensive training in basketball 
and football. 


For All Information Address 


BUSINESS MANAGER OF ATHLETICS 
Box 891 


LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 








Knute Rockne 

















THE O’SHEA HONOR 
SWEATER 


We specialize in making Honor 
sweaters for schools. 


Furnished in all standard school 
colors. 





Special ten-day delivery. 


Chenille or Felt letters or em- 
blems. 





O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue CHICAGO 

















